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FOREWORD 


Mr. Mohammad Ishaque, who has compiled an 
anthology of the poets of modern Iran in two 
volumes with sound critical taste and judgment, has 
chosen “ Modern Persian Poetry" as the subject 
of his thesis for the London doctorate. Surely, no 
happier theme could have been selected, and no 
person could be better qualified to write on it than 
Mr. Ishaque who has made a careful and most 
erudite study of the subject. For those of us Indians 
who have studied Persian, it possesses a special 
interest. We are familiar with the old classics such 
as Saadi, Hafiz, Firdausi, Jami and Rumi, to say 
nothing of Omar Khayyam who has attained world 
fame through several English translations, but modern 
Persian poetry is almost a closed book to us. 
Few of us know anything about the considerable 
mass of poetical literature that has sprung up in 
Persia during the past fifty years. Mr. Ishaque’s 
dissertation is therefore all the more welcome as it 
deals critically and in detail with the whole of this 
modern literature. It indeed reveals to us quite a 
new world on discovering which one has the same 
feelings as Keats had on reading Homer in Chap¬ 
man’s translation which he likens to those of Pizarro 
gazing silent on a peak in Darien ”. 
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The poetry of a nation is the reflex of its life 
and thought. It clearly reflects its hopes and 
aspirations as well as its trials and tribulations. 
Often it is profoundly influenced by external events 
which affect the world at large no less than by great 
popular movements from within. Popular feelings 
often find expression in popular songs. Thus, among 
the various causes that Mr. Ishaque believes to have 
influenced modern Persian poetry he mentions such 
events as the last World War, the Russo-Japanese 
War and the revolutionary movement initiated in 
the closing years of the last century by men of 
intellect like Sayyid Jamaluddin Afghani. 

During the period that followed the great clas¬ 
sics, Persian poetry, like Urdu poetry which imitated 
It, had fallen into decadence and had become con¬ 
fined to conventional subjects and to stereotyped 
forms of expression. There was, for instance, the 
eternal rose and the nightingale and the beauty 
(always very conventional) of the beloved. But in 
the renaissance brought about by the modern liberal 
movement in Iran, a breach was made with the past. 
Many old customs and traditions were given up, 
whilst in literature the conventional poetry of an 
older generation gradually gave place to verse that 
was both more free and more virile, although the 
rules of prosody itself did not undergo any marked 
change. 

Conservatism in literature is perhaps more obsti¬ 
nate than in other things. People feel a natural 
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diffidence in making a bold deviation from approved 
and accepted forms. There is no sudden revolution 
here as there is in politics. It therefore took nearly 
fifty years for th e to b e effected from the 

old school of Persian poetry^to" tKe^Tie^wiitn-^ 
last the Persian Muse burst the bonds forged for her 
by convention. In Urdu literature a similar change 
from the past is represented by such poets as Hali. 
Akbar and Iqbal. Mr. Ishaque has carefully traced 
this change in the poets of the Persian Renaissance. 
Commencing from those who retained both the 
conventional subjects and the old forms, he goes on 
to those who chose wider and more liberal themes 
but adhered to the old forms, and finally proceeds 
to mention those who boldly changed both form and 
matter. This transition he divides into three dis¬ 
tinct periods. Incidentally he goes into numerous 
other details such as the distribution of these poets 
among the several provinces of Iran, the new metri¬ 
cal experiments made by some of them, the borrow¬ 
ing of new words and expressions from various 
foreign languages—chiefly French and English, and 
the coining of others. In a brief foreword like this 
one can do no more than allude to these details 
which are nevertheless full of interest and cover not 
an inconsiderable portion of the thesis. 

The broad question is this : What is the value 
of these poems which so faithfully reflect the national 
struggles, the aims and aspirations, of a whole 
people, when regarded, not as national or patriotic 
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lore but on their own merit as pieces of literature ? 
Has this renaissance thrown up some giant like 
Homer or Shakespeare, Dante or Milton or some 
Valmiki or Firdausi or Khayyam who, transcending 
the bounds of nationality and of time, has written, 
not tor a particular country or period but for all 
time and for all nations, one who has, in short, to 
give a message to the whole of humanity ? 

I doubt if there is a genius so great as that 
among these modern poets of Iran. But it is yet too 
early to pass any verdict. Time will sift the bullion 
from the dross and preserve what is of permanent 
value; for what is ephemeral in literature disappears 
in the course of time and is consigned to oblivion, 
while humanity with its instinct of self-preservation 
retains and cherishes what is best. This is because 
nations survive by their contribution to world 
culture rather than by brute conquest. A people 
sees unerringly what is best and most worth preserv¬ 
ing in its poetry and art and clings to it for its own 
preservation. If there is nothing of outstanding 
merit in all this modern Persian poetry, there is 
nevertheless much in it that is excellent, and the 
author of the thesis is right in saying that many of 
the poets mentioned by him will find a permanent 
place in Persian literature. Prominent among them 
are some women who have been the moving 
spirits of the social no less than the literary revolu¬ 
tion. 

For the rest, Persian is a beautiful language ; its 
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musical cadences, its all-embracing vocabulary, its 
terse and clear expression, are qualities which charm 
the reader; added to all this is the sparkling wit for 
which the Persians are justly noted. These qual¬ 
ities which constitute the innate genius of the 
language, are present in abundant measure in the 
modern poetical literature under review as will be 
seen from the verses quoted by Mr. Ishaque, and 
more especially from those he has collected in his 
admirable Anthology. 

To sum up, this thesis which has been offered by 
Mr. Ishaque and approved for his doctorate, is a 
conscientious and laborious piece of work which 
shows painstaking research as well as great erudition. 
It forms a valuable contribution to the contemporary 
criticism and should be welcomed by all lovers of 
literature. 

Hyderabad, 

Deccan. 

15th July, 1943. 





PREFACE 


T he present work is substantially my Doctorate 
thesis submitted to the University of London. 
It presents a critical account of the poets and poetry 
of modern Iran. In the wake of the Constitutional- 
movement in Iran, Persian poetry suffered a con 
siderable change. If the classical poetry is theore¬ 
tical in meaning and expression, the modern poetry 
is eminently practical: a new consciousness and a 
new outlook characterize it. 

In order to gather a first-hand knowledge, I tra¬ 
velled twice to Iran, for the first time in 1930 and 
subsequently in 1934. During the eight months I 
spent in the country. I visited important cities and 
centres of learning and had long talks with the poets 
and poetesses. After returning to India I published 
the materials collected in Iran in two volumes^ of 
an anthology entitled Suhhanvaran-i Iran dar '^Asr-i 
Hazir, both of which were favourably reviewed in 
Great Britain*, France, Germany. America, Iran and 
India. 

A general survey with a critical estimate of the 


• Vol. I (1933), pp. 74-455+18 ; Vol. II (1937), pp. 23+482+7. 

* Prof. V. Minorsky in the BSOS. VIII. I, 1935, pp. 254-55 and 
IX. I, 1937. pp. 256-57 and Prof. R. A. Nicholson in the JRAS, 1935, pt. 
ii, p. 395 and 1939, pt. iii, p. 439. 
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position of modern Persian poetry as attempted in 
the following pages was a desideratum, and thus 
viewed, the present work may justly be regarded as 
a critical supplement to the anthology containing 
the data on which this dissertation is mainly based. 

In 1934 I had the privilege of meeting Prof. 
V. Minorsky at the celebration of Firdausi Mille¬ 
nary held at Tihran and Tus. It was under his 
guidance that I was able to present this thesis. 

The present work comprises seven chapters. It 
deals with the preparatory period of modern Persian 
poetry and then introduces the poets chronologi¬ 
cally, with their individual characteristics. The 
themes and certain general problems are studied, 
such as the development of the language, metres and 
verse-forms. The changes are considered in their 
double aspect, f.e., both as an independent indi¬ 
genous development and as a result of external in¬ 
fluences. The concluding chapter contains certain 
general observations considered relevant to the 
work as a whole. 

It may be remarked that Persian poetry after 
Jami degenerated into an art of versification. The 
poets depended too much on early patterns and did 
not go beyond the conventional forms of the qasida, 
ghazal and masnavi, with their respective themes 
and imagery. Muhtasham of Kashan developed the 
marstya or composition of threnodies, while Davari 
QaM and Yaghma revived some older forms of 
poetry, such as the mussammat, tarjV-band and 
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mustazad. Beyond that they made no original con¬ 
tribution to poetry. 

It is not until 1906, the year which marked the 
beginning of the Iranian Revolution, that the 
‘ Modern ’ period of Persian poetry may be said to 
have commenced. This movement caused by the 
stirrings of the intellectuals gave a strong impetus 
to literary activity resulting in the breaking of the 
bonds of mediaevalism and, at the same time, helping 
poetry to shake off the fetters of classicism. 

It should be noted that our use of the term 
'Modern differs from that of Browne for whom 
'Modern Persian' is equivalent to 'Islamic Persian 
from the Arab conquest of Iran down to the present 
day. If this view is to be taken, then our 'Modern 
Poetry' must have to be treated rather as ultra* 
modern. 

I am grateful indeed as ever to my Alma Mater, 
the University of Calcutta, for the facilities ungrudg¬ 
ingly offered to me for researches in the domain of 
Persain Literature and Civilization, particularly by 
way of granting a Ghose Travelling Fellowship, 
which enabled me to proceed to Europe for further 
studies. In this connection I have to mention 
the name of Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., Barrister-at-Law, D.Litt,, M.L.C., the worthy 
son of the late lamented Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
and his successor in office as President of the Coun¬ 
cil of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science, 
who from the very beginning of my connection with 
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the University as a teacher in the Department of 
Arabic and Persian, fostered my literary ambition. 

In the academic circle, amongst my distinguished 
senior colleagues, I am much indebted to Prof. B. M. 
Barua not only for the inspiration for arduous re¬ 
searches in the field of Islamic culture as a whole, 
but also for his helpful and constructive criticisms. 

I cannot forget the many friendly acts and 
words of encouragement from such great lovers 
of Islamic learning as the late Sir Denison and Lady 
Ross, Prof. J. R. Firth, Dr. and Mrs. Lockhart, 
Messrs. S. H. Taqi-zadeh, now Iranian Minister in 
London, M. A. Djamal-zadeh of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, and M. Minovi. I must not 
omit to mention that I received some valued sugges¬ 
tions from Messrs. Firth, Taqi-zadeh and Minovi. 

Outside the academic circle, I found in my 
eldest brother Khan Sahib Al-Haj ‘Abdu’l-Halim a 
true friend and guide to materially help me with his 
precious advice and encouragement to keep up the 
true spirit of a researcher. But the debt I owe him 
is too great to be repaid by a formal expression of 
gratitude. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Education Member, Hyderabad (Deccan), has placed 
me under a deep debt of gratitude by his courtesy in 
writing a foreword to this work. 

I cannot conclude this preface without grate¬ 
fully mentioning also the name of Mr. Satischandra 
Ghosh, Inspector of Colleges and Mr. Sailendranath 
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Mitra, Secretary, to the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts and Science, both of whom I claim 
as my sincere well-wishers. 

Calcutta, 

October 3, 2943. M. ISHAQUE. 
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Vahid-i Dastagardi died on the 23rd of December 1942. 

'Ibrat also died recently but the exact date of his death is not known. 
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Birth of modern 
poetry. 


BIRTH 


The birth of modern poetry of 
Iran is in one sense prior, and has 
in another sense run parallel, to the birth of young 
Iran. The great problem before the Iranian people 
was how to terminate the oppression and misrule 
of the Qajars on the one hand, and how to 
rescue Iran from the tightening grip of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, on the other. The agonies of 
mind, so acutely felt by the poets, were all due to 
this situation. The problem before these poets 
was how to free the spirit of men and women from 
the grip of the habits and traditions of society and 
religion. Modern poets treat diverse subjects with a 
determination to see their country happier and 
stronger in all possible ways. These new cravings 
could not find an adequate expression in the forms 
and language adapted either to traditional epics 
or to highly specific mystic theories. Consequently 
the forms had also to be modified to satisfy fresh 
demands. 


„ Among the world events and 

Poetry follows the ^ t % ^ • 

general evolution of changes that have bearings upon 
*°*^*^*^^' the birth of the new national con¬ 

sciousness and consequently, to a certain extent, 
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upon modern Persian poetry, are :— 

1. The growing contact with the West; 

2. The Babi religious movement\ characterized by 

the fiery outbursts of Qurratu’l-'Ayn’* and 
other Babi martyrs; 

3. The revolutionary agitation started by Sayyid 

Jamalu'd-Din^ and the articles published in the 
Ziya'u'l-Khafiqavn^ (“ The Light of the East 
and the West ’') and the Qanun^ (“Law ”), in 
which he and the Armenian Malkom Khan® 
fiercely attacked Nasiru'd-Din Shah’ and his 
Government; 

4. The Russo-Japanese War® resulting in the defeat 

of Russia and the sudden rise of Japan to the 
position of a World Power; 

5. The political and social changes in the Caucasus 

after the Russo-Japanese War as reflected in 
the organs of Baku and Tiflis; such as the 

Ir^ad (“Direction"). Hayat (“Life"), 

Sharq-i Rus (“Eastern Russia") and Mulla 

’ Started in A. D. 1844. 

*Put to death in A.D. 1852. See my article ‘ Qurratu’l-‘Ayn—a Babi 
Martyr,’ published in the Calcutta Retneu', May. 1942. 

* Born in Sha’ban. 1254/October-Novembcr. 1838 and died on ShawwSl 
5, 1314/March 9. 1897. 

* A bilingual monthly magazine (in Arabic and English) started in 
London in February. 1892. 

* A Persian periodical started by Malkom Khan in London on 
February 20. 1890. Forty-one numbers of this paper appeared. See 
PPMP., p. 125 and Persian Revolution, pp. 35-42. 

* Born at Isfahan in A.H. 1249/A.D. 1833-34 ; died in Rome in the year 
A.H. 1326/A.D. 1908. 

^ Born July 17, 1831; ascended the throne September 17. 1848; 
assassinated May 1. 1896. 

* The Wat began February 8. 1904 and ended September 5. 1905. 
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Nasru'd-Din published in Caucasian Turkish ; 

6. The growing revolt against the demoralized 

Muslim clergy and the misrule of the auto¬ 
cratic Qajar dynasty ; 

7. The apprehension caused by the Anglo-Russian 

Agreement of 1907 which endangered 'the 
integrity of Iran ; 

8. The last Great European War with its thrilling 

episodes and momentous effects, such as the 
Russian Revolution resulting in the fall of the 
Czar and the formation of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, the establishment of the League of 
Nations, the Youth and Woman Movements 
all over the world; and 

9. The propagation of new scientific inventions, 

such as the telegraph, telephone, gramophone, 
railway, automobile, cinematograph, wireless, 
aeroplane, submarine, etc. 

All these factors affecting the political and social 
life of Iran found their echo and sublimation in 
modern poetry. The modern world opened up to 
the poets a vast academy, as it were, for the dis¬ 
cussion of all the problems of private and social 


life, education, politics, economics, philosophy and 
religion. Their range of topics is considerably wide 
and they show a good grasp of the nature of the 
problems in hand. 

The modern period of Persian 
poetry has been short but creative. 
In my anthology I have had to give place to no less 


Period short but 
creative. 
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than eighty-three poets, representative of the epoch, 
but this number could easily be increased^ Among 
them there are no Firdausis and Sa'dis, but the 
distinctive feature of most of them is a definite 
individuality, which will secure to them a sure place 
in the modern Pantheon. 


The herald of the 
raodern*^e. 


The herald of the new race of 
Persian poets may be said to be 
Adib-i Pi^awari. Although he identified himself 
with Iran and her people, he never forgot India, the 
land of his birth. He wrote poems both in Persian 
and Arabic, all in the old style. Khaqani and 
Qa ani in particular are two of the earlier poets 
whom he imitated in his Persian poems, s With 
regard to the forms of poetry, his qasidas, ghazals 
and rubais have nothing new in them. It is in the 
choice of subjects that he has shown originality. 
Even a cursory view of the various poems in his 


Divan may suffice to show how world events and 
the resulting state of affairs shaped his ideas. 
He has a poem on the Russo-Japanese War, a long 
diatribe exhorting the Indians to rise, several pane¬ 
gyrics to the ex-Kaiser and a goodly number of 


miscellaneous productions on the Great European 
War and the degraded condition of the Muslim 
world. It was particularly in his poems about 
Iran and her people that he extolled patriotism and 
attachment to the ‘ motherland.' 


‘See note (*) on p. 33 infra. 
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As is generally the case with a pioneer, the ideas 
of Adib are crude and his language rather full of 
rigid classicism. He was, moreover, but a refugee, 
his mother-tongue being Pashto. In his Persian 
and Arabic compositions he could not help taking 
his stand on some classical authority, and yet he has 
struck a new note in his sentiments for Iran. 
When the poets of the land followed suit, they 
expressed themselves with greater vigour and could 
address their countrymen more boldly. Adib 
ushere d in a new epoch in the history of Persian 
poetry, which has produced a great number of poets, 
the greatest of therjr—being Maliku’^-Shu‘ara 
Bahar. 

I 

Forms and contentT The older poetical forms are still 
of modern poetry. prevalent in modem times, but 

they often serve for the expression of ideas entirely 
unknown in older times. The qasida or court poem 
of the earlier period is almost absent from modern 
poetry. The qasida survives as a form, but its pur¬ 
pose is no more than flattery of the reigning king 
or nobles of the court for personal gains. The 
subject of one of the qasldas^ of Salar of Shiraz is 
didactic. ‘Arif of Qazvin has a qaszda^ in dictin g his 
countrymen for accepting stipends from foreign 
legations. Farrukhi of Yazd has criticized Vusuqu’d- 
Dawla in a qasida^ for his Anglo-Persian Treaty. 
Similarly the ghazal masnavu qifa and rubd^i are 


> 






3-. 


’ Isljaque. Subhan. i. 136-37. 

> Ibid., 316-17. 


Ibid., 200-201. 
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still the prevalent forms, but these names no more 
suffice to indicate the nature of the contents. It 
is the themes and the manner of handling them 
that now really count. 

Classification of So far as the forms and themes of 

poems are concerned, the poets of 
the Age may, as observed elsewhere*, be conveniently 
classified under the following heads :— 

I 1. Those writing in the old style and dealing with 
old themes, e.g., Azad of Hamadan, Baiza’i of 
Kashan, Danish of Tihran, Rabbanl, Shabab, 
Shu‘a\ Ibrat, Ghamam, Nasih, Vusuq, Hadi, 
Yakta and others. 

2. Those writing in the old style but dealing with 

new themes, e.g., Adib-i Plshawari, Afsar, 
Amiri, Bahar, Parvin-i Ttisami, Pizhman, Pur-i 
Davud, Hikmat, DaniA of Khurasan, Shahri- 
yar, ‘Arif and others. ' —^ 

3. Those adopting a new style and dealing with 

new themes, e.g., Ahmadi, Sarmad, Suratgar, 
Lahuti and others. 

4. Those trying their poetic skill in the composition 

of more popular songs {Tasnif), e.g., Ahmadi, 
Amiri, Bahar, Pizhman, Jahid, Shayda, ‘Arif 
and others. 


> Ishaque. Sukhan. i. 4-5 (Introduction); also ii. xx (Introduction). 



II 


POETS 

Here we propose to introduce the 

Poets introduced. ^ , t _ • f i 

poets or modern Iran in the chro¬ 
nological order of their birth dates and group them 
geographically according to their places of birth. 
The list given below does not claim to be exhaustive, 
nor are the poets, named in it, all of the same 
calibre. I do not, however, mean disrespect to any 
left out of consideration. The criterion of selection 
of the poets for treatment is their fame and reputa¬ 
tion in the literary circle of Iran. 


(a) Poets classified chronologically :— 


Name and Takkallus 

Born 

Died 

Place of 

AH. 

A.H. 

birth 

1. Sayyid Ahmad Adtb 

1260' 

1349* 

PlshSwar. 

2. Muhammad Husayn Qarib Rabbani 

1262 

1345* 

Garakan. 


’ The exact date of his birth is not known. ‘AH •Abdu'r-RasOlI who 
edited the Diran of Adib in A.H. 1352/A.D. 1933 (vide Muqaddima to the 
Divan, p. 2) and Dinshah J. Irani, {Poets of the Pahlavl Regime, p. 5) give 
his approximate date of birth as A.H. 1260/A.D. 1844-45. 

* E. Berthels gives the year of Adib’s death as A.D. 1931 (vide Eneycl. 
of Isldm iii, 1064), but the actual date of his death was Monday, the 3rd 
Safar, 1349/30th June, 1930 (when I was in Tihr3n). Vusuqu’d-Dawla 
wrote an elegy on him which ends with the chronogram : 

i.e., 1349 (vide Sukhgyt. ii, 383). 

* Vahld-i Dastgardl wrote an elegy on Rabb3ni (vide Sukhan. ii, 174 
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Name and TakhaUns 

Born 

Died 

Place of 



A.H. 

A.H. 

birth 

3. 

Riza _^an (Prince Arfa*) 

1267 

1356’ 

Tabriz. 

4. 

Muhammad Jawad Shdhdh 

1270 

1351 

Kirmanshlh. 

5. 

Muhammad Taq! Shurlda 

1274 

1345* 

Shiraz. 

6. 

Sadiq IChan (Ad!bu'l-Mamalik) Amtrt ... 

1277* 

1336 

Kazaran. 

f. 

n. 1). the last verse of which gives the year 

of his death : 




Here 3 for . in 


is to be subtracted from the total of the numeri¬ 
cal values of all the letters of the second hemistich, i.e.. 1348 — 3=1345. 

' Prince Arfa' died on March 19. 1937/Isfand 28. 1315 (Solar). 
Nadir! in an elegy on the Prince gives the chronogram of his death as: 








(vide Kdnun-i Shu'ard. p. 7. No. 36-40, vol. iii). 
Here the value of L m is to be subtracted from the total value 

of the letters in the second hemistich, i.e.. 1324 — 9=1315. 

* The year of the birth of ^urida. according to the Fars-ndma-i 
Ndsiri by Haji Mirza Hasan Shiraz!, is A.H. 1274/ A.D. 1857-58. But 
according to the chronogram ^ ^JLw contained 

in the following verse of the poet, he was born in A.H. 1280/A.D. 
1863-64: 


« ^ 


This discrepancy would disappear if the value of the letter ^ 

in the chronogram <^i.A • ^Jl—j C-Jl* is not taken into 

consideration. The actual date of his death is Thursday, the 6rh Rab!‘ 
II, 1345. The poet, before his death, wrote his own epitaph, the last 
hemistich of which, quoted here, gives the year of his death : 

' ✓ 

i.e., 1345 (vide Sukkan. i. 190). 
’ When Am!ri was born, a friend of his father composed the 
following rubd'i in which the words eTL give AmlrTs year 

of birch as A.H. 1277 : 
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Name and Takhallus 

Born 

A.H. 

Died 

A.H. 

Place of 
birth 

7. ‘Abdu’l-Jawad Adlb 

1281 

1344* 

NTshapur. 

8. Yahya (Yahyd) 

1281> 

1318 

Dawlatabad. 

9. Husayn Khan Isfandiyari 

1283 


Tihran. 

ft 

10. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 'Ihrat 

1285 


Isfahan. 

* 

11. Sayyid Ashrafu’d-Din A^raf 

1288 

1350 

Rasht. 

12. Taqj Khan (Ziya-Lashkar) DdnisA 

1288 

• • * 

Tafri^. 

13. Haydar ‘Air Kamd/i 

1288 

» ♦ % 

Abarqu. ^ 

14. Muhammad Husayn Khan (Shu‘a'u'l- 
Mulk) Sku'd' 

1289 

ft # # 

Shiraz. 

15. ‘Abdu’l-Husayn Ayaii 

1290 

ft ft 9 

Taft. 

Itaj MIrza (Jalalu'l-Mamalik) Iraj 

1291 

1344* 

Tabriz. 

Husayn Khan Danish 

1292 

# • • 

Istanbul. 

18. Muhammad YQsuf-zada Ghamdm 

1292 

• • • 

Najaf. 

19. Hasan Khan (Vustiqu'd-Dawla) Vuguq ... 

1292 

• • • 

Tihran. 

ft 

20. Husayn Khan Saml'I (Adibu's-Saltana) 
Ata 

1293 

• • t 

Rasht. 

21. Isma'il Amir- Khlzl Girdmt 

1294 

• • • 

Tabriz. 

22. Muhammad Kasma’I 
• 

1294 

1352 

Rasht. 

23. ‘Abdu'l-'AgIm Khan Qarib 

1296 

ft ♦ ft 

Garakan. 


‘ IshrSq-i KhSvari gives the year of his birth as A.H. 1284 (vide Arma- 
ghan, vii, p. 235). According to Rashid-i Yasimi, he died on Zu’l-qa*da, 12. 
1344 (see Adahiyyat-i Mu'asir, p. 15). 

* In A.H. 1330 Yahyi wrote a poem, the opening verse of which reads 

j, from which his date of birth can 
roughly be calculated as 1330 — 50=1280. (For the poem, refer to Urdl- 

p. 6.) 

* Shnrida wrote an elegy on the death of Iraj MIrza. the last hemi- 
y stich of which contains the chronogram of Iraj’s death. The verse runs as 

^ 3 ^ ®T U ^ 

i.e.. 1344. iSu^an. i. 186-87) 
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Name and Takhallus 

Born 

A.H. 

Died 
A H. 

Place of 
birth 

24. 

> 

Muhammad Ha^im Mirra Afsar 

1297* 

1360 

Sabzavar. 

y 25. 

‘All Akbar Khan Dihkhuda Dakhaw 

1297 

»• • 

Tihran. 

26. 

Muhammad Husayn Adib-i Azad Adib... 

1298 

. • • 

Tabriz. 

27. 

Hasan Khan Vahid 

• • 

1298 


Dastagard. 

28. 

Muhammad Husayn Nddui 

1299 

• • • 

Mashhad. 

29. 

‘All Muhammad Baizat 

1299 

1352* 

Aran. 

30. 

Ahmad Khan Ashtaii Yaktd 

1299 

• 4 # 

Jawshaqan. 

// 31- 

Abu’l-Qssim 'Arif 

1300 

1352* 

Qazvin. 

32. 

Ahmad Khan Bahmanyar Diftqdn 

1301 

• • • 

Kirman. 

^33. 

Abu’l-Hasan I^an Furughi 

1301 

•«• 

Tihran. 

34. 

Murtara IGian (Tarjumanu'l-Mamalik) 
Farhang 

1301 


Tihran. 

» 

35. 

‘All Muhammad Khan Azad 

1302 

• •« 

Hamadan. 

36. 

Nasiru’d-Dln Khan Sdldr 

1302 


Shiraz. 

37. 

Taqi JGian Aq-evll Bini^ 

1303 

« * • 

Tihran. 

♦ 

l/38. 

Ibrahim Khan Pur-i Davud Pur* 

1303 

••• ^ 

Rasht. 

,/3^. 

Muhammad TaqI (Maliku'sh-^u'ara) 
Bahdr. 

» • • 

1304 

• ■ • 

Mashhad. 


Rashid-i Yasirai gives the date of the birth of Afsar as Muharram 
21, 1297 (vide Adahiyyat-i Mu'asir, p. 16). 

’ The actual date of his death is Tuesday, the 15th Isfand, 1313 (Solar) 

as given by his son MirzS Husayn Kh an Baiza'i in his article on his 
father (vide ArmagAan. xvi, 64). 

* Rashid-i YasimI mentions the date of the death of ‘Arif as Bahman, 
1312 (Solar) (vide AdahiyyUt-i Mu'dsir, p. 69). K. Tschajkin (vide KONPL,, 
p. 59) and E. Berthels (vide Encycl. of Islam, iii. 1065) give the date of his 
birth as A.D. 1879-80. while Dr. Shafaq who has edited the Divan of‘Arif 
gives A.H. 1300, i.e.. a.d. 1882-83. (vide Divdn-i 'Arif, p. 59. f. n. 1). 

^ In his early days he used Lisdn as his Takhallus (vide the closing 

verses of poems Nos. 2 and 4 on pages 21 and 23 respectively of his 
Pouran-Dobht-N ameh). 
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Name and Takhallus 

40. Yadu’llah Khan Mayil 

41. ‘Abdu’l-Husayn Kh Sn (Shavkhu'l-Mulk) 

Aurang. 

^^2. Muhammad *A1I Khln Bamd^d 

43. Niz3m-i Vafa Nizdm 

44. Muhammad Farru^t 

45. Abu'l-Qasim Ldhuti 

46. Husayn Khln Masrur 

47. Abu’l-Qasim KhSn I tisam-zada Niydzl 

* 

48. Musa (Mu'azzamu’s-Saltana) Dau'lal ... 

\ 49. Mahdi Kh 5n Malik Hijazi Qulzum 

50. Hadi Khan Ha'iri Hadi 

51. ‘All Asghar Khan Hibmat 

52. Sadia Khan Riza-zada Shafao 

53. ‘All Riza Ibrahim! 

54. ‘Abdu'llah Kh an Yasa’i {Ydsd'i) 

55. Ghulam Husayn Khan Surud 


Bom 

A.H. 

1304 

1305 

1305 

1305 

1306 
1306* 
1308 

1308 

1309 
1309 

1309 
1310* 

1310 

1311 

1311 

1312 


Died 

A.H. 


Place of 
birth 

Tuysirkan, 

Tihran. 


Mashhad. 


... Kashan 
1358* Yazd. 


Kirmanshah 

Kupa. 

Tabriz. 

Tihran. 

Yazd. 

Tihran. 

Shiraz. 

Tabriz. 

Kirman. 

Mihrjird. 

Tihran. 


56. Muhammad Riza 75A(7i ... 1312 1342* Hamadan. 

* For the manner in which he met his death, see the Introduction 

(p. to Farrukhi’s Divan (ed. by Husayn-i Makki). published at Tihran 
^ in A.H. 1320 (Solar). 

* Sadru’d*Din‘A yni gives the date of hi.s birth as A.H. 1306/A.D. 1887 
(vide Namuna’i Adabiyy3t-i Tajik, p. 586). Bcrthels also mentions A.D. 1887 
(vide Encycl. of Isldm, iii, p. 1065). 

* According to Rashid»i YasimT. Hikmat was born on Ramazan 23. 
1310. (Sec Adabiyydt-i Mu'dsir. p. 41). 

*In 1930 I visited the tomb of the poet at the cemetery of Ibn 
Babawayhi situated on the south of the ruined city of Rayy, and found the 
following inscription on the tombstone : 

/ \j ^ 
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Name and Takhallus 

Born 

A.H. 

Died 

A H. 

Place of 
birth 

57. ‘Abbas Khan Furdt 

1312 


Yazd. 

58. Yahya Khan Sami iyan Ra^hdn 

1313 

«« • 

Tihran. 

# 

59. Mahmud Khan Afshar, Dr.— 

1313 

»• • 

Yazd. 

60. Muhammad Danish Buzurg-niy3 Danish 

1314 


Mashhad. 

A 

61. Ghulam RizS Khan Rashid-i Yasimi 
(yd5imi) 

1314 


Kirroanshah 

62. Ghulam Riz3 Khan RuAani 

1314 

• •« 

Tihran. 

63. Sayyid Mahmud Khan Jawahiri Farrubh 

1314 

• • • 

Mashhad. 

64. ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Fardmarzi 

1315 

• • • 

Gachu. 

65. ‘All Buzurg-niya (Sadru’t-Tujjar) Sadr 

1316 

•«« 

Mashhad. 

66. Muhammad ‘All Khan Ndsih 

1316 

* • • 

Tihran. 

« 

67. Bahau'd-Din Khan Husdm-zdda 

1317 


Shiraz. 

68. Jalalu*d-Din Khan Huma’i 5and 

1317 

• • • 

I.sfahan. 

« 

69. Badi’uz-Zaman Furuzanfar 

1318' 

• • • 

Bushruya. 

70. Husayn I^an Ba^tiySri PtzhmSn 

1318 

•«« 

Tihran. 

% 

71. Sayyid Husayn ^ajara Bind 

1318 

• • ♦ 

Isfahan. 

w 

72. Lutf ‘All Khan Suratear, Dr.— 

1319 

« • • 

Shiraz. 

73. Nasru'lllh I^an Falsafi 

1319 

• • • 

Tihran. 

» 

74. Muhammad Amin Adib 
% 

1320 

»• • 

Mashhad. 

75. Habib Yaghma'i Habib 

1320 

• « • 

Khur. 

76. ‘Abdu'l-Husayn AAmadi 

1321 

• • • 

Bakhciyari 

77. Muhammad Husayn Khan Shahrivdr ... 

1323 

* • • 

land. 

Tabriz. 

78. Sayyid Sadiq Khan Sarmad 

1325’ 

• • • 

Tihran. 


* y. Mart gives the date of his birth as Tuesday, the 28th Rabi* II, 
1322/12th July, 1904. See Mart’s article (in Russian) Contemporary means of 
Transport pictured by Persian poets published in the Mimoiresdu ComiU des 
Orientalistes, dated the 22nd August, 1929, p. 223. 

*Dinshah J. Irani, (PPR.,p. 326) and Rashid-i YasimI, (See Adabiyy3t~i 
p. 56) give the date of his birth as A.H. 1289 (Solar) which is 
equivalent to A.H. 1329/A.D. 1911>12. 
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Name and 

Born 

A.H. 

Died 

A.H. 

Place { 
birth 

79. 

Parvin-i Ttisami Parvin 

4 

1328 

1360' 

Tihran. 

80. 

Jahangir-i Jalili {Jalili) 

1328 

1358 

Tihran. 

81. 

Ghulam * All Khan A zarakhshl Ra'di, Dr.— 

1328 


Tabriz. 

82. 

Nusratu’llah Khan KasimI Nusrat 

1329 

4 11 

Tihran. 

83. 

Fasl-i Bahar Khanum (Iranu d-Dawla) 
Jannat. 

not 

known 

4 • # 

Tihran. 


(fo) Poets grouped geographically 


Place of birth 

TihrSn 


Number of Numbers from the 
poets foregoing table 

20 9.19. 25. 33. 34, 37. 41. 48. 

50.55. 58. 62. 66. 70. 73. 78. 
79. 80. 82 and 83. 


JGiurasan : 
Mashhad 
BushrUya 
Nishapur 
Sabravar 






7 

1 

1 

1 


28. 39. 42. 60. 63. 65 and 74. 
69. 

7. 

24. 


Isfahan : 

Isfahan 

AbarqU 

Bakhtiyari land 
Dastgard 


3 10. 68 and 71. 

1 13. 

1 76. 

1 27. 


4 

/ 


*Salar of 

chronogram: 


Shiraz 


has given her year of death in the following 




i.e 


1360. 
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Place of birth 

Dawlatabad 

Kupa 

Tabriz 

Pars: 

Shiraz 

Gachu 

Yazd : 

Yazd 

Mihrjird 

‘iraq-i ‘Ajam : 
Garakan 
Klzarln 
Tafrish 
Rasfjt 

Kirmlnshlh 

Kirman: 

KirmSn 

Taft 

Kashan: 

KashSn 

Aran 

HamadSn 

Qazvin 

JawshaqSn 

Tuysirkan 

Khnr 


Number of Numbers from the 
poets foregoing table 

1 8 . 

1 46. 

8 3,16,21. 26,47,52,77 

and 81. 

6 5, 14, 36, 51. 67 and 72. 

1 64. 

4 44. 49. 57 and 59. 

1 54 


2 2 and 23. 

1 6 . 

1 12 . 

4 11. 20. 22 and 38. 

3 4, 45 and 61. 

2 32 and 53. 

1 15. 


1 43. 

1 29. 

2 35 and 56. 

1 31. 

1 30. 


1 40. 

1 75. 
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This shows that the poets who belong to Iran by 
virtue of their birth and nationality are eighty in 
all. Among the remaining three poets, Adib (No. 1) 
was a native of Pishawar, but his warm feelings for 
Iran are obvious. Danish (No. 17), born at Istanbul, 
has never been to Iran, but he is of Iranian parentage 
and is at present attached to the Iranian Embassy at 
Ankara. Gh amam (No. 18), though born at Najaf, 
is a pure Iranian by parentage, nationality, residence 
and service. 

It is impossible to describe in 

Their characteristics. j m i i i 

detail the whole of the output of 
each single poet, quoted in the first table. Select 
pieces of poetry, representative of individual style, 
are to be found in my anthology, and here I shall 
present only the distinctive characteristics of their 
individuality. To take them in order : 

' 1. Adib of Pi^awar who comes first chrono¬ 

logically, is a bilingual poet. Muhammad Khan 
Qazvini has compared him with Abu'l-‘Ala 
al-Ma‘arri (A.D. 973-1057)*. His verses are full 
of classicism and obsolete expressions. 

* 

2. Rabbani who like Adib is a bilingual poet 
of the Classical school, has written verses that are 
dull, laboured and old-fashioned. 

3. All we can say of Danish of Tabriz is that 
he imitates classical models. His two best known 


‘ Muhammad Khan Qarvlnl, Bist Maqala i, 7. Bombay, 1928. 
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Masnavi poems are ‘ Tul-i ‘Umr^ ’ (“ Secrets of 
Longevity ”) and ‘Avaza-i Bazm-i Sulh-i la Haye 
(“Echoes of the Peace Conference of the Hague®”). 
He died at the ripe old age of eighty-seven. 

4. Shabab of Kirmanshah—a rider, archer and 
editor—is an expert in the use of choice words and 
m the employment of rhetoric, often displaying 
great ingenuity. His poems in the Shakaristm^ 
show that though old in age, he was young in 
thought and spirit. 

5. Though an adherent of the Classical school, 
Shurida has a style of his own. He is reniarkablc 
for his excellent diction and ability to play on 
words. He could well claim to be a descendant of 
Ahll of Shiraz*. 

6. Amiri—a prominent journalist—is another 
bilingual poet whose poetry is commensurate with 

* See his Dtvdn-i Gauhar^i Khdvari, pp. 36-56, Istanbill. 

* This poem, comprising fifty-three verses, has been translated into 
French. English, German. Russian, Italian. Dutch. Spanish. Swedish. Latin, 
Greek, Armenian, Japanese, Arabic and Turkish languages. (See Echos de 
la Conference de la Haye. Constantinople, 1903). 

* First edition was published at Kirm3nsh5h in A.H. 1306 (Solar). 

* This celebrated poet flourished chiefly in the reign of Shah 
IsmS'Il Safavi. Besides a DivSn of qasidas. ghazals. enigmas and other 
ingenious kinds of versification, he has to his credit two Masnavis, 
Sham' u Parwdna ("The Taper and the Moth”), and Sihr-i HalSl 
(" Lawful Magic”). His another much admired qa^a is honoured with a 
commentary by MullS Jami. He died in A.H. 942, according to the 
chronogram: 
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his learning. He is an unbiassed purist^ and a 
pungent satirist, perhaps the greatest after Suzanil 

7. Adib of Nishapur, although handicapped by 
blindness, is a good bilingual poet. At first he 
followed Qa’ani, but afterwards adopted the Tur- 
kistan style. As a blind man, he is naturally in¬ 
clined to be introspective. 

8. Yahya is more an imitator than an original 
composer. He will be remembered for his attempt 
to revive the syllabic system in Persian metres, as 
also for his verse-translation of many a French poem® 
into Persian. 

9. Muhta^imu's-Saltana, many times President 
of the Majlis, is a scanty versifier of ghazals. He 
is better known for his political activities than his 
poetical productions. He deserves mention also 
for the fact that he presided over the historic 
Congress of Orientalists, held on the occasion of 
Firdausi Millenary celebrations at Tihran in A.H. 
1355/A.D. 1934. 

10. ‘Ibrat, who is a staunch adherent of the 
Classical school and well known for his mystic trend 
of mind, is flawless in his rhyme and metre. 

* Purist in the sense that he writes in pure Persian diction, free from 
Arabic. 

»d. A.H. 569/A.D. U73-74. 

* e.g., Christine by Leconte de Lisle, Le hup et le jeune mouton by 
F^nelon, La mart des Rots by Edmond Harancourt, Le Vase hrisi by Sully 
Prudhomme. La jeune Captive by Andre de Chenier. 
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11. A^raf is prophetic and inspiring; his 
poems are noted for their genial flow and breathe 
the air of freedom and progress. 

12. Danish of Tihran who specializes in qasidas 
of the classical style, treats both serious and 
humorous themes with equal skill. His Divan-i 
Hahtm-i Suri, rich in culinary vocabulary, reminds us 
of the classical Bushaq-i Af ima. 

13. Kamali who was apprenticed by his father 
to a blacksmith, is a self-taught man. As a poet, he 
has been held in high esteem by his contemporaries'. 
Though a follower of the school of Fars and Iraq, 
he does not disdain the Indian style {Sabk-i Hindi). 

14. Shu a is a merited, though pedantic, com¬ 
poser of qasidas and qiVas on classical models ; he 
is skilled in composing chronograms. 

15. Ayati a renegade Baha’i—has no parti¬ 
cular claim to eminence except for his introduction 
of the $ulasi verse-form and his capacity for writ¬ 
ing in pure Persian. His Kawakibu’d-Durriyya ft 
Ma asiru l-Baha iyya^ in favour of and Kashful- 

* Amiri praises him thus:— 

P- 435. TihrSSn. A.H. 1312 (SoIar)/A.D. 1934-35). 

* This work, comprising two volumes, deals with the origin and 
propagation of BahsTism and was published in Egypt in 1923. 
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HiyaP against Baha’iism are his important works. 
His fame also rests on the monthly Namakdan^ edited 
by him for about five years. 

16. Iraj Mirza, a prince of the blood, is a great 
personality amongst modern poets. He has composed 
singularly simple, fluent and elegant poems in a 
homely diction. For his ribald and satirical poems his 
Divan was proscribed, as also for his free thoughts ; 
he, like Firdausi, was denied burial in a Muslim 
cemetery*^. 


17. Dani^ of Isfahan is lucid in style, classical 
in form and romantic in theme. Though his poem 
on Zartu^t^ (In praise of Zoroaster) bespeaks his 
nationalistic feelings, he has never been to Iran. 

■ Kashfu'l-Hiyal, published in three volumes, is a vigorous attack 
on BahS'iism. 


_*Iraj lies in a grave by the roadside at ^imr3n on the north of 
Tajrish. I found the following poem, written by the poet himself, inscrib¬ 
ed on his tombstone: 


* •• 
•« 


•• •• • 

'^1 ,3^^ Cr* o-MJ ^ 


c?^.' <-l 

l*V.i tJXcol 3^6 




* Zartu^t-nama, Istanbul in 1918; also Su^han- i». 121-24. 


Ui>j C^j 
iTL-iL ^ o^L^Li 
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18. Ghamam writes ghazals and other poems, 
remarkable for their simplicity and spontaneity. 

19. Vusuq, sometime Premier and responsible 
for the abortive Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919, 
is a follower of the old masters, conspicuous for the 
dexterity and firmness of his verse. His poems 
deal with social and philosophical subjects. 

20. ‘Ata who has held different portfolios in 
the Cabinet, follows the style of ‘Iraq poets. His 
poem, Payam-i Kuh^ (“The Message of the Moun¬ 
tain ) may be reckoned as a masterpiece for its bold 
imagery, solemn diction and sublime ideas. 

21. Girami of Tabriz has adhered largely to the 
classical models. 

22. Muhammad Kasma’i, younger brother of 
Husayn Kasma’i of the Jungle Movement fame^, 
is noted for writing good poems in his native Gtlaku 
Asa versifier in Persian, he is noted for his advocacy 
of the cause of women. 

23. The critic ‘Abdu’l-‘Azim Khan of Garakan 

is a learned but scanty writer in a patriotic strain. 

As a veteran educationist, he has devoted his life to 

the cause of the revival of the Persian language and 
literature. 

> PPR., pp. 19-27. 

’ Husayn Kasma’i (A.H. 1288-1339/A.D. 1871-1920) was a spirited na¬ 
tionalist. He returned from Europe to Iran when the ’ Jungle lAovemeni ' 
of Mlrza Kuchik I^an was set on foot. He joined the movement and 
became editor of its organ. The Jungle, which had nine issues only. 
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24. Prince Afsar—once Vice-President of the 
Majlis and President of the Anjuman-i Adahi of 
Iran—has introduced the Panjgana and Shishgana 
verse-forms^. He may be remembered for his short 
didactic poems with a vein of humour in them. 

25. Dihkhuda's production in verse is small as 
compared with his excellent contribution in prose. 
His elegy on Mirza Jahangir Khan of Shiraz is a 
masterpiece of imagery and delicate touches. He 
will ever be remembered for his humorous contribu¬ 
tions to the Charand-Parand (“Charivari'') column of 
the Sur-i IsrafiL His magnum opwj, Kitab-i Am sal wa 
Hikam^, is a standing monument to his erudition. In 
Browne's opinion, he ‘deserves to occupy the first 
rank amongst contemporary Persian men of letters®'. 

26. There is nothing special to say about Adib-i 
Azad except that his ghazals and masnavis are sweet 
and lucid. 

27. Vahid is to be praised for the variety of his 
poems. He is an admirer of Nizami of Ganja. His 
shorter poems are suggestive, didactic in their pur¬ 
pose and have a tone of melancholy. He is the 
editor of the Armaghan* and founder of Anjuman-i 

’ See Sukkan. ii, 46-47. 

* On Persian proverbs and maxims illustrated by quotations from 
famous poets and writers. Published at TihrSn in A.H. 1349-50. 

* LHR, iv. 482. 

* This monthly magazine is mostly devoted to poetry and criticism. 
Vahid has been editing it with great ability and success since 1920 
(Bahman, 1298). contributing thought-provoking articles from his own pen. 
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Adahl of Tihran (founded in A.H. 1339/A.D.1920-21). 

28. Nadir! is prolific but without any outstand¬ 
ing talent. His long Masnavl poem Ta nkh-i Nadir 
Shah will perpetuate the glory of his great ancestor 

Nadir Shahb Of the blood royal as he is, he lives 
the simple life of an ascetic. 

29. Bai^ I is somewhat dull and monotonous 
in his pessimism. 


30. Yakta follows the old school but his poems 
are the handiwork of an Artist, and his use of 
similes and metaphors is appropriate and generally 
flawless. Amiri has praised his poetic talents^ 


31. ‘Arif, in the words of Iraj, is a more gifted 
composer of songs than of poems^ His unruly 
independence of spirit is manifest throughout his 
writings. He may aptly be described as a patriotic 
poet of the Constitution. The democratic spirit 


* The poem was written at the instance of Maliku’sh.ShU'ara Bahar. 
in the metre used by KhaqSnl in his Tukfatu'l-'Iraaavn 
^Cf. 

AS Aito 1 JO OjliLi? ^ 

U? .>^1 j > J > 

ob'A 

j ^ 

ja3\ ^ 

Lo^' >j\> cjo,.) ^'S ^xs j\ 

Amin’s Divan-i Kamil, p. 23. Tihran. A.H. 1312 (Solar). 


. 

(Dwdn-i Iraj ii. 48. TihrSn. A.H. 1909 (Solar); Su^an. i. 14. f. n. 3.) 
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of the age and the reawakened love for freedom 
have been voiced in his poems. He could not 
tolerate cant and hypocrisy in any sphere. 

32. Dihqan is not prolific. Pan-Islamic and 
Pan-Asiatic sympathies pervade his poem Hadiyya-i 
Sharq^ (“A Present from the Sharq^'). 

33. Furughi is of scholarly habits and follows 
the track of the classical style. His Shidush u Nahid^, 
a tragic drama in verse, based on a legendary tale, 
shows his merits. 

34. Farhang's merit lies mainly in the introduc¬ 
tion of alternate rhyming*. Patriotism is the domi¬ 
nant note of his poetry. 

35. Azad is noted for the sweet melody and 
mystical suggestion of his ghazals. 

36. Salar, President of the Anjuman-i Adahl 
of Shiraz with pro-British sympathies, has only 
followed the trodden path in his ghazals. 

37. Binish who is above criticism in the art of 
poetry, has a good fund of humour and capacity for 
malicious parody of the classics by way of Tazmln. 

I 38. Pur-i Davud’s poems are mostly heroic and 
I romantic stanzas, inspired undoubtedly by the 

*1 ^ See Hadivva-i Sharg. published at Mashhad in A.H. 1300 (Solar): 

1 also Sukhan. ii. 169-71. 

\ * Lithographed at TihrSn in A.H. 1340. 

\ • See Sukhan. i, 337-40. 
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national spirit of Firdausi. They are simple and 
eloquent, exhibiting profound pathos and Zoroas- 
trian tendencies. He is a staunch supporter of the 
purist movement^ 

39. Bahar—once the most devoted Constitu¬ 
tionalist and trusted leader of the ‘ Nationalist Party ' 
of Khurasan—is the outstanding representative both 
of the technical perfection and of the philosophic 
depth of modern poetry, and no less of its sobriety 
and sanity. The contents of his poems show a 
nice balance between national sentiment, political 
thoughts and individual reflections. His association 
with the literary journals, the Naw Bahar, Taza 
Bahar and Dani^Kada, edited by him in succession, 
deserves notice. 

40. Mayil is a good versifier without much dis¬ 
tinction. He successively edited the dailies, Sitara-i 
Iran and Shafaq-i Surhh, both now defunct. 

41. If Aurang is a good versifier, he is certainly 
a better reciter of poems. It would not be sur¬ 
prising if in a poetic contest with his rivals he 
should assert his excellence^. 

42. Bamdad has tried his hand at all kinds of 
poetry without eminence in any. 

‘ Muhammad Khan Qazvinl. Btst Maqala-i Qazvini, i, 16, Bombay. 

1928. 

* He won the first prize in the competition held on the occasion 
of Firdausi Millenary in A.H. 1353/A.D. 1934 under the auspices of the 
Anjuman’i Adabt of Tihran. 
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43. Nizam-i Vafa is old-fashioned and yet one 

*« 

could wish that his art were equal to his ideas. 

44. Farrukhi is, perhaps, the best improviser 
of his age. He is notorious in his country for his 
communistic leanings. 

45. Lahuti is ultra-modern in his ideas, com¬ 

munistic in creed and fiery in expression. His 
communistic views have found strong expression in 
the poems, (*'The Kremlin”) and lnqilab~i 

Surkh ^ (“The Red Revolution”). He has success¬ 
fully attempted new forms of Persian poetry®. 

46. Masrur’s poetic fame is on the increase. 
He is equally able to deal with humorous and 
serious themes. His poem on the Tablets, found 
at Persepolis, gives a full measure of his talent *. 

47. Niyaz! makes a greater poet in French than 
one in Persian. His verse-translation Les Rttbayal^ of 
'Omar Khayyam drew the notice of French savants. 

‘ Sadru’d-Din *Ayni. Namuna-i Adabiyydt-i Tdjib, pp. 587-93, 
Moscow. 1926. 

’ Ibid., pp. 593-94. * Subhan. ii. 311-12. 

* In course of excavations, carried out at Persepolis under the super¬ 
vision of the German explorer Herzfeld. two tablets with trilingual in¬ 
scriptions were discovered in A.H. 1352/A.D. 1933-34. It was ascertained 
that the inscriptions referred to Darius and the date was fixed at 515 
B.C. The Literary Society of Tihran declared a reward of twenty Pahlavl 
guineas for the best poem that would be composed on those tablets. 
Fifty poets sent in their poems. In the judgement of AqS-i Hikmat. the 
then Minister of Public Instruction, and Hajj Sayyid Nasru’llah Taqavl, 
the poem of MasrHr was considered to be the best and the reward was 
given to him. 

* Published in Paris in A.D. 1934. 
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48. Daulat passes as a modest ghazal writer. 


49. Quizum who sings of new themes in the 

old style, is chiefly known for his Haftad Maup 

( Seventy Billows ). It resembles externally the 

Istidlaliyya of the Baha'i poet, Mirza Na'im of 
Isfahan ^ 

50. Hadi writes excellent ghazals, rich in philo¬ 
sophical and mystical thoughts and sentiments. His 
poem Khizaniyya^ (*‘ On Autumn written in pure 
Persian and in the vigorous style of Classical writers, 
shows his merit. 


51. Hikmat, sometime Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, is a skilled composer of didactic masnavts. 

Shafaq is rather a prose-writer than a 
poet. His poems Bi Yad-i Pidaram * (“In memory 
of my Father ) and Bi Ydd-i Birddaram^ (“In 
memory of my Brother “) are full of pathos, while his 
ZfndagI ® (‘'Life “) and Tasawwuf ^ Mysticism'") 
are tinged with Sufi thoughts. 


‘ Published ia Berlin. A.H. i348/A.D. 1929. 

Na Im was a poor man of no education and little known outside 
the circle of his co-religionists who regard his power of versification as a 
divin^e gift. His verses are partly in Persian and partly in Arabic. He 
was born in A.H. 1272/A.D. 1855-56 and died in A.H. 1328/A.D. 1910-11. 

* Subkan. ii. 411-13. 


* Su^an. ii, 244-45; also Irdn^ahr, 4th yr.. pp. 10-11. 

» Sukhan. ii. 242-44 : also Sa‘adat-i Nuri. Gulha-yi Adab. pp. 99-102. 
Tihran. A.H. 1312 (Solar). 


• Sukhan. ii. 246; also Iran^akr, 4th yr., p. 394. 

* Su^an. li. 246 ; also Irdn^ahr, 2nd yr., pp. 507-8. 
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53. Dani^ of Kirman is lucid and didactic in 
his ghazals, written on classical models. 

54. Yasa'i has a higher place in politics than 
in poetry. 

55. Though a soldier by profession, Surtid is 
capable of, all manner of skilful versification in the 
classical style. 

56- Ishqi may be called the apostle of Young 
Iran. His two poems, Idial-i (“The Ideal of 

^ Ishqi”) and Rastakhiz^ (“Resurrection”), raised him 
to eminence. Some occasional defects in diction 
and metre are immaterial, where the theme is 
lofty and the strain high. He was not only a 
popular poet but also a composer of songs. He paid 
with his life for the sincerity of his extreme re¬ 
publican views®. But for his premature death, he 
would perhaps have been one of the best poets of 
modern Iran. 

57. Furat is known for his qifas and ghazals. 

~ In one of the ghazals he has aptly criticized the 
conventional ornate poetry as being repugnant to 
modern taste\ 

‘ Divan-i 'Ishqi, pp. 46-79. Tihran. A.H. 1308 (Solar). 

* Ibid: pp. 22-30. 

* The poet had a sort of prevision of his unnatural death in the 
following lines: 

^ 1 ^ ^ 

(See Divdn-i 'Jshqt, p. 172). 


* See PPR., pp. 507-8. 
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58. Rayhan's poems are thoughtful and appeal¬ 
ing, but he forsook his communistic views after one 
night s confinement in a lunatic asylum. He success¬ 
fully edited the Gxd-i Zard for four years. 

59. Dr. Mahmud Khan Afshar, the well-known 
editor of the Ayanda, has written some delightful 
poems of a sentimental nature. His views on the 
veiling of women are rather conservative. His 
Doctorate thesis. La Politique Europeenne en Perse^^ 
affords a fair study of the European intrigues in 

Iran. 

60. The poems of Danish of Khurasan express 
liberal and progressive ideas, bearing especially on 
the education and emancipation of women. That 
he is an advocate of the latter is evident from his 
poem entitled Hadiyya-i Danish bi Du^taran-i 
Imruz wa Madaran-i Farda^ (“A Gift from Danish 
to the Daughters of To-day and Mothers of To¬ 
morrow”)- 

61. Ra^ld-i Yasimx whose love and apprecia¬ 
tion of nature may have been stimulated by his 
Guram blood, is noted for his successful versifica¬ 
tion of didactic stories and fables from European 
literature. 

62. Ruhani is unsurpassed in his humour and 
wit. He has held up to ridicule the fashions and 

* Published in Berlin. 1921. 

* Published at Mashhad in A.H. 1314 (Solar) ; also Sukhan. ii, 135-39. 
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foibles of modern Iranian society. His topical 
humorous poems have a universal appeal. 

63. Farrukh is a rising poet of Khurasan whose 
qasida^ Fath4 Dihlt^ (“The Conquest of Delhi ), 
written on Nadir Shah's conquest of Delhi, is a 
notable achievement. 

64. Framarzi is the editor of the monthly 
magazine, Taqaddum. His poems, mainly ghazals 
and masnavts, are few but exquisite. 

65. Sadr in his ghazals and qastdas^ cleverly 
deals with such new themes as Ghurur-i Milli 
(“National Pride ’ ) and Kar —(“ Labour 
and Effort"). 

66. The style of Nasih’s ghazals and qasidas is 
hackneyed, but his quatrains convey noble ideas. 
In their flowing smoothness, his poems bear com¬ 
parison with those of ‘Ibrat. 

67. The animated songs* of Husam-zada are 
popular among the boy scouts of Iran. He is one 


' This poem was published in the Ayanda. The Editor of the 
Ayanda exhorted the poets of IrUn to immortalize the conquest of NSdir 
Shsh, particularly his Conquest of Delhi and the booty carried away by 
him from that city. It was declared that a prize would be awarded to the 
poet who would produce the best poem on the subject, composed in ac¬ 
cordance with the conditions laid down in the Ayanda. In response to 
this, eminent poets like BahSr. Suratgar, Nsdiri and others sent in their 
poems which were published in the Ayanda. (Vide Ayanda. II. pp. 488. 
571-74, 758-59. 840-55 and 895-904). 

* Sukhan. ii. 261. * Ibid., pp. 261-62. 

^ Su^an. i. 77-8; also PPR., 227-31. 
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of those few poets who have introduced alternate 
rhyming in Persian poetryh 


68. Sana is delightful, though old-fashioned. 
He chiefly composes ghazals and quatrains. 

69. Badi‘u z-Zaman keeps to the Turkistan style, 
but the themes of such poems of his as Guzarish-i 
Guzran"^ ( The Passing Show'’) describing the 
onslaught of the Greeks under Alexander the Great 
on the Iranians//?aA-z Akan^' (“ The Railway ”) and 

Iran-i Diruz Iran-i Farda* ' The Iran of Yester¬ 
day and the Iran of To-morrow ") show that he is 
romantically-minded and not averse to new ideas 
and social reforms. 


70. The emotional appeal of Pi^raan-i Bakhti- 
yari is at once deep and personal. His poem Qabr-i 

Man ® ( My Tomb ”) shows that he had a very 

unhappy life. 

71. The fame of Bina rests more on prose than 
on his poetry. He has introduced into poetry a 
number of new themes such as Parvana u Chira^h^i 
Barq^ (“ The Moth and the Electric LighO, ^d 
Tayyarau^Uqdb^ (“ The Aeroplane and the Eagle "). 

‘ Su^an. i, 71-3; also PPR., pp. 232-34. 

» PPR.. pp. 187-94. 

• Su^an. i. 33-34 ; also PPR., pp. 184-86. 

* Su^an. i, 35-37; PPR.. pp. 178J-84. 

* Su^an. ii, 103. 

• Ibid., ii. 221-22. 

’ Ibid . pp. 222-23. 
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72. Kinar-i Tabht-i Jamshid ^ (By the side of 
Persepolis) and Zir4 Asman.’-i Bahhtar “ (“ Under 
the Western Sky'’) are the two best pieces of Dr. 
Suratgar and form an antithesis, as the first of them 
was written in the native style and the other in the 
modern, after his stay in England, where he studied 
English poetry. 

73. Falsaffs renown rests upon his happy ren¬ 
derings from Victor Hugo and Lamartine. He is 
still a young aspirant for poetic fame. 

74. Adib of Tus is a composer of ghazals and 
<7asida5 with didactic themes such as Parda4 Sinima^ 
(“ The Cinema Screen '*) and IdiaUi Kudaki * (“ The 
Ideal of Childhood"). 

75. Habib-i Yaghma'i has produced only a few 
poems, but they are of sterling worth and marked 
by his individuality. 

76. Ahmadi Bakhtivari has used with success 
alternate rhyming which betrays a strong Western 
influence 

77. Shahriyar has the keen insight of a poet. 
His poetic compositions are characterized by flow¬ 
ing rhythm, well-chosen diction and the choicest 

' Su fe^ an. il, pp. 264-65; also the weekly Naw Bahar, p. 474, No. 27 
of A.H. 1341. 

* Sukhan. ii. pp. 265-70 ; also the monthly Mihr Nos. 9-11 of the 2nd 

year. 

• Su^an. ii. 27-28. ‘ Ibid., pp. 29-30. • Ibid., pp. 15-19. 
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expressions. His poems Ruh-i Parvana ^ (“ The Soul 
of Parvana^'*). Ay Zan^ (“ O Woman!") and 
Du^t-i Ddryush * (“ The Daughter of Darius ") are 
full of feeling and pathos. 


78. Sarmad, a young poet of great promise, 
has led the revolt against the conservative and con¬ 
ventional poetry of Persia. He is the best inter¬ 
preter of the new spirit of the age. He composes 
all kinds of poetry and sometimes vies in style with 
Iraj Mirza. Banafsha^ (“The Violet"), A'lna-i 
Falak^ (“The Mirror of Firmament") and Snkhan ^ 
(“ Poetry ') are some of his remarkable pieces. 

79. Parvin-i Ttisaml is a learned, thoughtful 



and successful poetess, whose poem Safar-i Ashk ® 'jJ 
(“ The Journey of Tears ") is alone sufficient, in^ 


the estimate of Bahar to entitle her to a high place 
among the poets. 


80. Jalili is better known for his prose style 
than for his verse. 


> Sukhan. ii. 248-50. 

* Parvana was an amiable singing girl, gifted with a charming and 
melodious voice. She was well-versed in music. She died of consump¬ 
tion in A.H. 1347/A.D. 1928. Pieman has given the date of her death 
in the following chronogram : 

Alas ! Parvana (The Moth) is burnt. 

* Dii^dn-i Shahrivdr, p. 28, Tihtan, A.H, 1310 (Solar) ; also Sukhan- 
ii. 254. 

* Sukhan. ii, 256-57. • Ibid., pp. 195-97. 

* Ibid., pp. 198-200. * Ibid., pp. 206 

* /fcid., pp. 93-94; also Dhdn~i Parvin, p. 133, Tihran, A.H. 1354. 

* Dtvan-i Parvin, (Bahar’s Foreword, p. ^ ), TihrSn, A.H. 1354. 
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81. Ra‘di Azaral^^i is a promising young 
poet, capable of expressing good thoughts in a simple 
language. 

82. Nusrat who belongs to the younger genera¬ 
tion, is also a poet of great capacity. 

*83. The poetess Jannat who writes her ghazals 
in imitation of old masters, is a princess of the 
bloods In painting, she is a pupil of the famous 
Kamalu’l-Mulk^ She has been put last in the list as 

^ the date of her birth is not known. 

/ 

This is but a very brief survey of the individual 

*To the above list one might be tempted to add these names : Abu 1- 
Hasan lOian Jalva (A.H. 1238-131-J/A.D. 1822-96). Muhammad Baqir MirzS 
^usravi (A.H. 1266.1338/A.D. 1850-1919). Aq3 KhSn-i KirmSnl (A.H. 1270- 
1314/A.D. 1853-96). Mirza NasIru'd-DIn FurjaMA.H. 1271-1339/A D. 1854- 
1920), Abn Nast Fathullah Kh an Shavbdni (d. A.H. 1308/A.D. 1890- 
91). ^aykhuT-Ra’is Abu'l-Hasan Kh3n Mirza-yi Qajar Hayrat and MTrza 
Habib-i Isfahan!. Jalva and ^aybdni predeceased the Jievolution. 
jOiusravi, Fursat and Hayrat belong rather to the old order. Aqa Khan-i 
Kirmani and Habib-i Isfahan! are better known for their bold and power¬ 
ful writings in prose. Besides them, there are some promising po^s who 
have found mention in different memoirs like Aiunta^abdt-i A§dr by 
Muhammad Ziya HashtrOd!, Poets of the Pahlavi Regime by D. J. Irani. 
Adabiyy3t-i Mu'dsir by Rash!d-i Yasim! and Gulhd-yi Adab by Husayn 
Khan Sa'adat-i NOri. 

* She is the daughter of Prince Sul^n Husayn Mirza Nayyaru'd- 
Dawla, a grandson of Path ‘Ali Shah. Her mother was the daughter of 
Hajj Farhad Mirza Mu'tamidu'd-Dawla, son of ‘Abbas Mirza, the Crown- 
Prince, the eldest and favourite son of Fath ‘Ali Sljah. 

* Muhammad Khan Ghaffari. entitled Kamalu’l-Mulk (b. A.H. 1264/ 
A.D. 1847-48) is a famous painter. His paintings sell at fabulous prices in 
European countries and decorate the walls of the Shah s Palace and the 
Majlis. He became the Principal of the Arts College {Madrasa-i Sandyi -i 
Musta^rifa) when it was founded in A.H. 1329/A.D. 1911 and retired in A.H 
1346/A.D. 1927. 
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characteristics of the poets and poetesses of Young 
Iran. They all are the children of the same soil and 
belong to the same epoch. They may differ in the 
degree of their acceptance of the new principles of 
life and progress, but hardly any one of them could 
be mistaken for a representative of a previous epoch. 


LANGUAGE 



Among the changes which Persian 

Change m language. Undergone in reccnt 

years, one of the most important concerns the 
language in which the poems are written. The 
I a change has. however, taken place in the nature 
of words chosen to express the ideas of the poets. In 
former times, the poets of Iran wrote in a language 
highly s atura ted with Arabic elements and almost 
entirely divorced from the spoken language, while 
words which had their origin in countries further 
itfield than Iran's immediate neighbourhood were 
rare. To-day the situation has changed under the 
influence ' of two movements. The first is a 
Purist movement, the sole airp of^which is to 
eliminate Arabic elements traditionary connected 
with the former classical and theological learning. 
Parado xical ly enough, the second movement runs 
counter to the first in that it readily borrows words 
'".’^,from Western languages in order to make good the 
eficiency caused by the ban on Arabic terms, or to 
express new ideds and describe new facts for which 
no equivalents are available as yet in Persian vocabu¬ 
lary. But there is yet a third movement, namely, that 
of bringing the poetical language nearer to the 
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spoken idiom, and so of democratizing it and 
rendering it more intelligible to a far greater number 
of people. We shall deal with these three factors, 
one by one. 

a) PURIST MOVEMENT 


Since the Arab conquest of Iran 
(A.D. 641-51) the Iranian j:iviliza- 
expressions Underwent a radical change due 

to Islamic influence in both religious and secular 
matters. It was in the process of adaptation to the 
new conditions that the i nflux of Arabic words and 
expressions into Persian took place. Numerous words 
for which there had been no satisfactory Persian 
equivalents were borrowed'. The Iranian scholars 
of Arabic created the fashion of incorporating a large 
number of Arabic words and expressions into their 
language. Gradually a new Persian dict ion, highly 
saturated with Arabi^elements, came into existence* 


Beginning of the 
Purist movement. 


Although the vanquished Iranians 
accustomed themselves to their new 
conditions, their national spirit and antipathy to¬ 
wards the Arabs remained unchanged. Not before 
the middle of t^ ninth century of the Christian era 
did Iran take advantage of the disintegration of the 
power of the Caliphate to emancipate herself from 
the control of the Abbasids and to reassert her 
political independence. Their nationalist zeal made 


* For the influx of Arabic words into Persian refer to Tha'Slibxi 
Fiqhu'l-Lughat. Paris, 1861. pp. 162-64 or Beirut, 1885. pp. 314-16. 
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J J\9) 4 ,, 

I possible tne rise of the Purist m^ement, directed 

to ridding the language of all Ar^ic elements. 

It is impossible to fix a definite date 

Purism in epic poems. ^nning of this movement. 

The first poetical work/which has survived in its 
entirety is the Shghndma ; it shows that Daqiqi ^ and 
Firdausi^ attempting to write in purely Persian dic¬ 
tion, have used Arabic words as sparingly as possible. 
About the middle of the eleventh century several 
other Iranian epics, commemorating the deeds of 
Gar^asp^ Burzu* and Shahriyar ^ were produced in 
close imitation of the Skahtiamg. \Vhile writing 
these epics in pure Persian, the poets combined 
nationalism in theme with nationalism in language. 


* According to Noldeke. * Daqiqi seems to use Arabic words even 
more sparingly than Firdausi {Vide the English translation of Noldeke’s 
Das Iranische Nationalepos by L. Bogdanov, pp. 36-37, Bombay. 1930). 

* Browne says that the usual proportion of Arabic words to Persian 
words used in the Shdhnatna is4o^^^_pe^cc^ {Vide Browne s LHP., ii, 
146, Cambridge, 1928). 

»Thc Garshasp-nama by ‘Ali b. Abu Nasr Ahmad Asadi was written 
about A.H. 456-58/A.D. 1064-66. Some of the passages are given by Macan 
in the appendix to the Shdkndma, pp. 2099-2129. A large portion of the 
Gar^asp-nSma has found place in the Majma'ul-FvsahdH, 110—39) of ■Riz3- 
quli Khan Lalabashi, poetically surnamed Hidayat. C. Huart edited a part 
of the poem (2543 verses) with a French translation published by L'Ecole 
des Langues Orientates in 1926 under the title Le Livre de Gerchasp d'Asadi 
Junior de Tous. In the same year Rashid-i YSsimi published a selection 
from the poem under the title Andarz-nama-i Asadi. Habib-i Yaghm3 i 
edited the whole poem which was published in a handy volume in A.H. 
1317 (Solai)/A.D. 1938-39. 

^ The Burzu-nSraa was written about the middle of the eleventh 
century and much of it has been reproduced by Macan. Kosengarten also 
published a part of the poem in the 5th volume of Fundgruben des Orients 
which Vullers later reproduced in his Chrestomathia ^ahnameiana. 

*The was composed in the time of Mas'Qd II of 

Ghazna (A.D. 1048). 
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Another manifestation of Purism 

Preservation of _ --- z - ■' j 

Persian words. is founu in the lexicons compiled 

by different writers. Asadi, the younger, who wrote 
the Lughat-i Fnrs\ is the earliest known author in 
this category. In A.H, 757 (A.D. 1356) Sbamsu’d- 
Din Muhammad Fal^ri of Isfahan compiled a pure 
Persian lexicon, which forms the fourth part of the 
Mi"yar-i JamalJ^. Another lexicon of this kind, the 
Aiajma^u’l Furs, better known as Farhang-i Sarvarx, 
was compiled by Hajj Muhammad Qasim of Kashan, 
poetically surnamed Sarvari, during the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas I (A.D. 1587-1629)^ 

„ , , Occasionally attempts at Purism 

Punsm in historical 

works. may even be discovered in some 

historical works like the Ta'rihh-i Jahangusha-yi 
Juvaym^ (completed about A.D. 1260) and the ra;- 
ziyatiil-Amsar va Tazjiyatu'l-A'sar, better known 
as Ta'rikh-i Vassaf^ (completed and presented to 
Uljaytti in A.D. 1312). One may mention here a 
paragraph in the anonymous work Nauruz-nama ® 


* The exact date of its compilation is not known. It was edited by 
Paul Horn and published in 1897, Berlin. 

* Edited by Carolus Saleraann under the title Shoms-i Fakhrt Lexicon 
Persicum, 1887, Kazan. 

* The movement seems also to have influenced the Iranian savants in 
the Mogul court of India. Jamalu’d-DIn Husayn Inju b. FakhruM-Din 
Hasan of ^iraz compiled a dictionary of purely Persian words with many 
poetical quotations. The work was commenced under Akbar and finished 
in A.H. 1017/A. D. 1608 under Jahangir after whom it has been named. It 
was lithographed at Lucknow in A.H. 1293/A. D. 1876-7. 

* See Introduction to Vol. III. 

' Vide pp. 106-7, Bombay edition of A H. 1269/A.D. 1852-3. 

* Mr. M. Minovi who edited this work (published.Tihran. 1933‘.attri- 
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which, but for two Arabic words j 
also been written in pure Persian h 


and has 


) 


S. 




Even during the Qajar Period, 
Purist tendencies were manifest. 
Purism, as a tour de force, found 
e pistolary writing. The satirist poet 

_ Jandaq chose at times to write his 

^^-^letters in Persian, free from Arabic. The court 
^Ttutor ^a-quli Kha n tiidd yat ^ also made a valuable 
^^contribution in this direction by compiling a pure 

IpY^ con Farhan ^-i Anjuman-. 


Purist movement 
during the Qajar 
Period. 


its way into 
lYaghma^ of 








^ _ 

I, The fou nder o f ^ha ism, BahaiTllalP^_jyrqte__ 5 Qnie 

AXwahT (“ Epistles addressed to Zoroastrians, 

without the admixture of Arabic. Two princes of 

the blood royal, Jalal Mirza, son of Path ‘Ali Shah 

(A.D. 1797-1834), and Hajj Abu'l-Hasan Mirza, 

commonly known as Shaykhu'r-Ra’is, made similar 

contributions, the first by writing his Nama-i Khus~ 

ravan^ (“Book of Princes”), and the second by 



butes to 'Umar KhiyySm the authorship of this treatise written not 
long after the death of the great SeljUq Malikshah (A H. 465-85/A.D. 
1072-92). But F. Gabrieli strongly refutes this view. See Gabrieli’s article 
H Nawruz-NUmeh-e 'Omar Hayyam. published in the Annali de R. Institute 
Superiore Orientale de Napoli, vol. viii. June. 1936. Prof. V. Minorsky holds 
the same view as Gabrieli (Encycl. of Islam, vol. iii, pp. 986). 

‘ Nauruz-ndma. pp. 18-19. 

* Born about A.D, 1782 and died in A.D. 1859. 

* Born A.H. 1215/A.D. 1800-1, died A.H. 1288/A.D. 1871-2. 

* Lithographed at Tihran in A.H. 1288/A.D. 1871-2. 

* Died in A D. 1892. 

* It is a history of the pre-Islamic dynasties of Iran, first published at 
Vienna in 1880 and reviewed by Mordtmann in the ZDAfG.. vol. xxviii, 
pp. 506-8. 
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composing poetry in similar language. Even in India 
during the ye ars 188 3-86, Mlrza Nasru llah K^ an 
Fidai entitled Nawwab Da ulat-Ya r-Jang Bahadur 
wrote in pure Persian the Dastar^^Turk-ta zan-i H ind, 
a history of the Muslim rulers of India h The two 
latest works to be mentioned in this connection are 
thf> Parvaz~i Ni^arisji-i Parsu an epistolary manual, 
and the Alif-ba -yi Bihruzi on the reform of the 
Persian alphabet, by Mirza Riza Khan Bakishlu* of 
Qazvin, Charge dAffaires of the Iranian Embassy at 
Constantinople. 

■'n/ ' ^ In modern times the Purist move- 

Purist movement in • • j 

modern times. ment has become naore militant and 

systematic. The poets and wr^ers, influenced by 
the Western spirit of nationalism, have become 
strongly prejudic ed against what they regard as the 
a dulteration o f Persian with Arabic words and ex¬ 
pressions. Except for a few orthodox adherents o f 
the classical style like Amm, Qarib and Hadi^ all the 
supporters of Purism, whether moderate or extremist, 
consider this movement to be of national importance®. 
It is worth noting here that during the period under 
review the Purist movement affected journalistic and 
dramatic writings for the first time. 

' C. A. Storey. Persian Literature. Section II. Fasc. 3. pp. 490*1. 
London. 1939. 

* Bakishlu is a subdivision of the Afshar tribe. _ 

* Nationalist feeling is evident from the following verse of Ayati: 
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In 1916 Abu*l-Qasim I^an Azad of Maragha 
started a bi-weekly magazine Nama-i Parst ^ in 
pure Persian. Ephemeral as it was, it attracted 
several enthusiastic supporters. Azad was followed 
by Ayatl who in 1929 began the publication of 
a monthly magazine Namakdan (“Salt-Cellar"), in 
which articles and poems in pure Persian regularly 
appeared under the heading Farsi-yi Sara. Its publi¬ 
cation was discontinued in 1935 

2abih-i BihrOz ® who was formerly attached to 
the University of Cambridge, considerably widened 
the scope of the movement by writing his drama 
''Shah-i Iran va Banu-yi Arman""., an exquisite his¬ 
torical love story. Ahmad Kisravi, though an 
Azarbayjan Turk, is another serious writer who 
has become interested in the movement. Through 
his articles, he has attracted to himself a faithful di¬ 
sciple in Hidayatu’llah Hakim-i Ilahi Faraydani who 
has recently published a booklet in ‘unadulterated’ 

Also Mirza Ahmad IGi3n Nafiru’d-Dawla, poetically surnamed Badr. 
shares the same view : 

j\ I 

^1 ^ \j [ I 

/ 

‘ No. 7 of this magazine dated the 18th ZI-qa‘da, 1334, which I 
possess, has the following significant motto on the front page : 

‘**.Z«NAA»l " 

/ ■ /■ * 

* Notice may be taken of the serial article in pure Persian by 
Aqa-yi ‘All Asghar Khan. Hikmat, sometime Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. published in the official organ of the Ministry Amuzish u Parvari^. 
Nos. 3-4, 7-8 and 9-10 of A.H. 1920 (Solar)/A.D. 1941-42. 

* He also translated from Arabic into pure Persian a portion of 
the Adabul-Kablr of Ibnu'l-Muqaffa'. publi>hed under the title A'in-* 
Buzurgi. 
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Persian under the title Jahdn^ (“The Universe”) 
which the author erroneously claims to be the first 
book of its kind. The following significant stanza 
appears on its title page as a‘motto ; 

/ 

Puc forth thy hand from out thy sleeve* 

Word without deed avails not. 

If Iranian blood flow in thy veins. 

Speak in Persian and write in Persian. 

Two lexicographical works also appeared during 
this period. Amiri compiled a Nisdb (a rhymed 
glossary) entitled Payvastad Farhan^-i Pdrsl^, 
giving the Persian equivalents of Arabic words side 
by side. 

Poetry, too, was not left unaffected. The promi¬ 
nent poets who participated in the movement are 
Armru Qarih, Hdal, Ayati and Pur-i Davud ; the 
first three wrote for amusement or by way of show¬ 
ing their skill, while the last is a convinced expo¬ 
nent of this style®. 

It only remains to quote some specimens of the 
modern poems of this period. 

‘ This book bears no date of publication. But it is obvious that it was 
published after the establishment of the Farhanglstan (A.H. 1354) to which 

it has been dedicated with these words 1 ’ 

printed on the title page. The author presented a copy of the same to me 
in A.H. 1356/A.D. 1937-38. Hence it must have been published between 
the years A.H. 1354 and 1356. 

* Vide Dlvan-i Amiri, pp. 726-40. TihrSn, A.H. 1312 (Solar). 

* Mir 2 a Muhammad Kh an Qazvini. Btst Maqala i, 16, Bombay, 1928. 
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The following lines of Amin in praise of 
Prophet are not lacking in f elicitous , expression 


the 










^ ^ i oJ^> ^ 


L^.r A> j 


Singularly munificent (was he) whom the Incom¬ 
parable Omnipotent chose for the prophetical office 
and apostolate ; 

From the Inaccessible Court of the Almighty to the 
Lordly Genius came the Book whence he derived 

the Law ; 

Seeing the might of his army, the heavens forgot the 
grandeur of the Kayanian canopy and Shapurs 

throne. 

Of Ayatl’s poems published in the Namakdan 
the following short variation on the subject, dear 
to Persian poets, may be quoted as a specimen; 


ilj U jl :i^ 

Jj OT ^pA Ol .jlj j 

(A -^.'3 ^ 



Ul^ U A 



.^L 31 -U. 


obl> 



U a, ^ 


» Divan~i Amiri, p. 509. 

* Namakdan. p. 42. §hahrlvar. A.H. 1308 (Solar.i 
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Where there is loss there is profit, where there is 
fire there is smoke ; 

The gale that makes the tree bear fruit to-day; 
that very gale may destroy it to-morrow; 

As rain makes the garden fresh and green, so rain 
alone may render it desolate ; 

The world is like a tom-cat that begets and then 
devours his own kittens. 

‘Abdu’l ‘Azim Khan of Garakan says in praise of 
God : 


In the name of God, the Administrator of impartial 
justice, the Creator of Adam from water and dust. 


Mirza Hadi Khan Ha’iri has shown great ability 
in this class of composition. His qastda on autumn 
entitled Khizaniwa, written in the style of Qa ani, 
is full of graceful rhythm owing to its caesuras. 
Its opening verse {matla') reads : 

^ oV' r J ‘p li oL- 31 ‘ y 

• / ^ ✓ 

The autumn has again appeared on earth, the 
branches in the rose-garden have become leafless; 

The rose, new-blown in the middle of the garden, 
has gone behind the curtain and hid its face. 

Pur-i Davud has many poems, written in Persian, 
devoid of Arabic^ In his poems, Am^aspandan^ 
written on June 20, 1920 in Berlin, he deplores the 


* For the whole poem vide SuWaw. i. 222. 
’ Sukhan. ii, 411-13. 


1928. 


* Pouran-Dokht-Nameh, poems Nos. 1. 35, 38. 39. 40 and 42. Bombay. 
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wretched condition of Iran and her people thus : 


^ U oljjji U) 

/ ^ / * / 





Ah! our rose-garden has become (a bush of) thorns, 
our bright lamp has become dim; 

Fallen far have we from those days, forgotten are 
the teachings of the Preceptor ; 

So intense has been the enmity and injustice in Iran, 
that manliness and virtue are forgotten ; 

Not a grain of our honour and fame remains intact, 
all have become mean, selfish and languid. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the spirit 
of nationalism has greatly assisted the popularity 
of this movement. Besides skilful and scholarly 
poets, many mediocre psoet and writers, in pur¬ 
suit of Purism, stuffed their compositions with 
many unfamiliar words. The Iranian Government 
realising the consequences of such chaos, have set 
up an official institution under the name Farhangis- 
tan (which is intended to be a translation of the 
European term ‘ Academy ’), for the compilation 
of a standard lexicon of Persian. Booklets contain¬ 
ing words approved by this Academy are published 
every year^ 


* Pouran-Dobht-Nameh, p. 73. 

* The latest issue (No. 7) comprises some 1,200 words and technical 
terms, coined, discussed and approved by the Farhangistdn till the end of 
A.H. 1319 (Solar)/A D. 1941. 
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A striking feature of the Modern 

Influx of European t» • i • - 1 ^ ^ 

words and Persian language is that a great 

phrases. many European words and expres¬ 

sions, especially French, have crept into it. They are 
used not only in conversation, but also in the written 
language—in both prose and poetry. This influx is 
not, however, due to the lack of resources of Persian 
vocabulary, which can still supply a sufficient fund 
of words to enable the Iranian poets and writers to 
express adequately their thoughts and ideas. Persian 
IS, no doubt, lacking in new technical terms for the 
different branches of science ; lacking as well in 
new expressions for abstract ideas which the 
needs and progress of time have called into being. 
The invention of new words and their affiliation 
are a slow and difficult process. The Persian writers 
avoided this course, as they found it easier to use 
European words when there was no Persian equiva¬ 
lent already in existence. 


The European languages that have 

influence of different perceptibly affected Persian are Rus- 
languages. sian, English and French. The influ¬ 

ence of the first two is insignificant, but that of 
French extensive. The channels through which the 
influx of European words has taken place are : 

(0 A few Russian words came in owing to 
Russia's proximity to and commercial rela tion s with 
Iran through tHe litter's north and north-western 
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fronti er provinces, namely, Gilan and Azarbayjan. 
The Muslim subjects of Russia who came from the 
Caucasus and Baku as traders or drivers of horses 
brought with them words like isbinas^, girvmka put, 
var^aw^, istiban, suhharl, samavar, ynu^tuk^, kaliska, 
drii^ka, qiiriut^ etc. Writers in Persian who lived 
in Russian territories like Mirza Path ‘All Akhun- 
doff, Hajj Mirza ‘AbduT-Rahim Taliboff and Ja‘far-i 
Khamana'i are also responsible for the introduction 
of Russian words into Persian. Taliboff called X-rays 
Iks-luchha, where the word luck is Russian and 
means ‘ ray.’ 

(u) English words penetrated into Persian during 
the period of British influence over southern 
parts of Iran, such as Ears, Khuzistan, Kirman and 
Isfahan. Among English words that came into vogue 
in Persian are Ardati (Orderly), Vagun (Wagon). 
Buy-Iska’Ot (Boy Scout), Futbal (Football), Gul 
(Goal), Lat (Lot), Ba’ikut (Boycott), Kup (Cup), 
Panchar (Puncture), etc. 

(m) French words began to infiltrate into Persian 
in the middle of the nineteenth century when Per¬ 
sian travellers began to visit the capital of the Second 
Empire. The introduction of French into the sylla¬ 
bus of the higher and middle schools, and the activity 


* From assignatsia, i.e., bank-note. In Russian the word died out in 

the sixties of the nineteenth century. 

* This must be a pretty old loan-word, for in modern Russian it has a 

different meaning (” 10 copecks”) and not (“a pound ). 

* From Russian Varshava, a white-metal plate from Warsaw. 

* From Russian Aiunshtuk (from Get. MundslUck, a mouthpiece', a 
cigarette-holder. 
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of the French teachers invited to teach European 
sciences at the Darul-Funun^ in Tihran, are further 
responsible for the popularity of French words. After 
the Great War thousands of young Iranians wcie 
trained in France in various branches of Science and 
Art, French has become the second language with the 
cultured class. This infiltration of French words into 
Persian is still in progress^. French words and expres¬ 
sions used in Persian will be found at the end of the 
chapter^. As for the manner of their infiltration:— 

(а) Some were borrowed because the ideas to 
which they referred were unknown in Iran ; e.g., 

Compare the word , used by Ashraf of 

Gilan in the following line : 

Also the words and used by ‘Ishqi 

in the verse : 

•• • _ 

✓ 

(б) Some came in along with new things ; e.g» 

JS5 (sJ\(dy^ 

' This Polytechnic College was founded during the reign of NSsiru’d- 
Din Shah Qajar in 1851. 

»A Persian-French dictionary in verse {Dictionaire poetique de la 

langue Persane — Frangaise) was written by Mirzl ‘Abdu’l-Husayn 

Mu’allifu’d-Dawla and lithographed at Tihran in A.H. 1320/A.D. 1902- . 

This work which consists of 261 pages was dedicated to Dust Ali Khan 

rtisamu's-Saltana. 

• • 

• See pp. 52 et seqq. infra. 
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Compare the use of the word by Blni^ : 

(J^* jSv^ oUl.5C(-5^ 

Also Adib-i Tusi’s use of the word in the 

following line : 

(*-**^‘3 ts^^ 

ji ^*.1 j oV^ **^13 

y 

(c) Some bear traces of visits paid to Europe 
by the aristocracy and the merchants, e g , 

(jl i43^ /I* iO J 

Iraj uses and (J^ in the following line : 

1J9 U«j ^ ^^ (j I 

«WA Ol^ 

Compare also the use of the word by Yasa’i in ; 

(^^1-Li Oil*.* ii>T ijji jjy 1 jJijjlr 

/ / 

(d) Many came into the language on account 
of laziness and snobbishness on the part of poets and 

writers, such 

✓ 

Compare Habib-i YaghmaYs use of the word 
'^.3*i*', in the verse : 

✓ 

^xS ^ —>_b J-i)" j ^ 

Ojj» Ij jl 
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Or the use of the word by Iraj in : 

jcj I 3 hi 1 j{b 1>- juj Ij V j 3 ^ ^ ^ 

(e) Words and expressions intentionally used as 
a caricature of (c) or on account of their * exotic 

character or through affectation, such as 

For instance, the pun on the French word 
‘ Madame' in the following verse by Shaykhu’r- 
Ra’is is charming : 

U j*U ij^ J-5 I-* ^ y ^ 

/ i ' ^ 

Another short humorous poem by Shayl^u’r- 
Ra’is Hayrat in which French words have been 
introduced in an elegant manner, is : 


trO*; cT^ 

iSy jf * Jl ( 3 ^ 

, ' ' 

/ 

(Sy*^j I ^ 

dOi i j\ j -if d^>- 


y: 


O'* i-aIj 3> 

In this poem, the words J 

are the French serviteur (servant), je suis 

(1 am) and parapluie (umbrella). A free rendering 
of the verses into English is given below: 

’ Husayn Pizhman, Bihtarm-i Ash'dr, p. 116, Tiht5n, A-H. 1313 
(Solar)/A.D. 1934-35. 
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Last night a charming girl, well known in Paris, with 
blooming cheeks renewed our old love ; 

Addressing the people in the assembly, she asked, 
“ Who is my servant ? " First my heart responded 
to her, “ It is I! ’* 

When she saw that tears poured forth from my eyes 
like rain, she lent me her tresses to serve as an 
umbrella. 

Also the following charming lines by Danish of 
Tihran may be quoted : 

o/ dlT j Jl; olT 

Suri has been to France for two months (and) has 
learnt no other art but dancing, 

He knows not the language but speaks (only), “ Com¬ 
ment allez vous ” and “ Comment portez vous.** 

P ^ S S 

In this stanza and Jj j 

stand for danse (dance), comment allez vous (how 
are you?) and comment portez vous (how do you 
do ?) 

In the following verse Ashraf uses the word 
JS3 as a caricature of his Westernized country¬ 
men : 

^ iu kai 

* Danisl^-i TibranI, Dtpan^i Hakim~i Suri, p. 169, Tihran, A.H. 1317 
(Solar)/A.D. 1938-39. 
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My eye glasses and false collar are my only assets. I’m 
the lover of European manners. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
Mirza Aqa Khan Kirmani in his Kitabd Rizwan^, a 
collection of stories in prose, interspersed with 
poetry in the style and imitation of the Gidistan, 
has a story in which the French words have been 
used freely ^ Iraj Mirza also has shown his skill in 
a poem of this kind : its nine verses contain twenty 
well-chosen French words comfortably accommo¬ 
dated in it \ 


Poets who helped Names of the poets who have 
the influx made use of European words and 

expressions may be enumerated in Persian alphabeti¬ 
cal order as follows :—• 

Abu’l-Hasan Mirza Shaykhu'r-Ra'is, poetically 
surnamed Hayrat, Akhgar, Adib-i Tusi, Ashraf, 
Amiri, Iraj, Bahar, Binish, Habib, Danish-i Khura¬ 
san!, Dihkhuda, Dihqan, Ruhani, Spenta, Sarmad, 
‘Arif, ‘Ishqi, ‘Ata, Farrukh, Farrukhi, Qulzum, 
Kasma'i, Lahuti, Mayil. Majdi, Masriir, Munir, 
Nadiri, Ni^at, Vahid, Hadi, Yasa’i and Yakta, 
among whom A^raf, Iraj, Hayrat, Ruhani, Ishqi, 
Bahar and ‘Arif may be mentioned in order of merit 
to claim special attention. There are besides several 
others who make use of European words in their 

* Vide Catalogue of Oriental MSS. belonging to Bro’tene. p. 283. 
No. X, II (9), Cambridge. 1932. 

* Pp. 59-60 of the MS. 

* Sukkan. i. 30. 
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poems, contributed to the comic weekly Ummxd 
under quamt pseudonyms, such as Shah4 Pariyun, 
Salandar, Ata^-para, Qalandar and Ibn-i Jinm. 
Here is a classified list of European loan words : 

1, Political 


Parlement 

Olljl 

Cabinet 

•• 

Democrate 


Congres 


Parti 


Diplomacy (E*) 


Commission 


Politique 

dLi 

• ♦ 

Leader (E) 


Ultimatum 


Constitution 


Groupe 

V./ 

Imperator (R) 


Comite 


Candidat 

Jo 

Duma (R) 

> 

Ui 


* E —English. Russian, I = Italian and those unmarked arc French. 
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2 . 


3 . 


Administrative 


Bureau 


Carton 


Dossier 


Note 

• 

Punaise 

■j 

y 

Pince 

y 

Numero 


Paraphc 

-iuk 

Chemise 

/ 

Agent 


Personnel 


Police 


Courier 


Juriste 

jjJ 

Gendarme 


Military 


Bombardement 

jUijU 

• 

Bombe 

• 

• 

Front 


General 
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P 


Commandant 

jUlT 

Marechal 

tJLi jL* 

Colonel 

P 

Major 

^ 1 

Inspecteur 

^ T 

Capitaine 


Mechanical 


Fabrique 

♦ 

Moteur 


Train 

• • 
0^ 

Telephone 

6>‘ 

Radio 


Gramophone 

jyUl / 

Cinematographc 


Zeppelin 

lAj 

Ballon 


Aeroplane 

•• 

Aviateur 

jytj'’ 

Cinema 


Electrique 


Machine 
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Chauffeur 


Tank (E) 

^;b' 

Hdice 


Wagon (E) 

0 h 

Telegraphe 


Droshki (R) 


Kaliaska (R) 

dSLJ^ 

Vorshava (R) 


Educational 

Universite 


Faculte 


Diplome 


Licencie 


Gymnastique 

\r 

Conference 


Classe 


Programme 


Academic 


Economical 

Lira (I) 


Million 

Ujl* 


✓ 
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Banque 

Assignatsia (R) 
Milliard 

Rail (E) 

7. Medical 
Serum 

Capsule 

Morphine 

Clinique 

Desinfecte 

5. Scientific 
Gaz 

Radium 

Hypnotisme 

Microbe 

Pasteur 

Antimoine 

Magnetisme 

9. Social 

Charlatan 


✓ 

/ 

j-j 



/ 




/ 



r • ■> 



✓ 
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Famille 


Parasite 

^ij\A 

Luxe 


Terreur 

JJJ 

Salon 


Pose 

• 

• 

Rendezvous 

ji-^h 

Ideal 

JT 

Ball 

Jb 

Bal Masque 

-liC-lIb 

# 

Club 


Boulevard 


Hotel 


Pique-nique 

/ 

Bonjour 


Bonsoir 


Monsieur 


Merci 

<jr^ 

/ 

Fanatique 

.iJUU 

Douche 
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Aristocrate 


Food and Drink 


Restaurant 

r 

Alcool 

P ✓ 

Cafe 


Cigare 

✓ 

Champagne 

LuT 

•t 

Cognac 


Glass (E) 

ur'jS 

Stakane (R) 

ol^—1 

Dessert 

✓ 

Soupe 


Samovar (R) 

jjii- 

Flagon 

4/ ^ 


Woman and Fashion 


Brilliant 

Mademoiselle 

Madame 

Chic 


jUj. 

✓ 

(J31 

/ 

^l:>U 

du. 

m 

P 


Forme 
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Mode 

Jeune fille moderne 

22. Dress 

Cravate 

Faux-col 

Crepe 

Georgette 

Jersey 

Voile 

Cotte 

23. Arts 

Th^trc 

Tableau 

Antique 

Musee 

Canvas 

Cirque 

^ Roman 

« 

Acteur 

Piece 



J Oij 



v/ 
✓ ✓ 

4 * 





lylT 

X' 
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Violon j 

The above list is typical only, far from exhaustive. 


Many of these words have become commonplace 
with the poets. Besides, there are a great many 
words which are only used in prose, especially in 
journalistic writings. But it is one of the aims of 
the official institution Fathangistan^ to check and 
restrict the use of unwarranted loan-words. 


c) EMPLOYMENT OF SPOKEN IDIOMS 


Spoken idiom Until recently the spoken idiom of 

negccted. little influencc on 

literary composition. Poetry of a more or less 


* See pp. 37-38 supra. 

• Besides those listed above many other French and English expressions 
are literally translated into Persian and used both in daily conversation as 
well as written language. A few instances may be found interesting. 

French 


Heureusement (Luckily) 

Malheureusement (Unluckily) 

A bras ouverts (With open arms) 

Avec consideration distinguee (With 
kind regards) 

Point de view (Point of view) 

Au revoir 

Cher Monsieur (Dear Sir) 

Au tour 

Je vous en pris 
English 


Uix j Jo 


•« 





Position 

Situation 
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standardized type prevailed in Persian literature and 
very little prose was written. The drama and novel 
as literary forms, which in European literature have 
been chiefly responsible for the introduction of the 
spoken idiom, were unknown to the Iranians, 
while all prose works, with the exception of a few 
recent ones, were written in the traditional style. 
Prior to the Revolution, this change was. fore¬ 
shadowed in the prose writings of Mirza Ja‘far 
Qaraja-daghi, Mirza Malkom Khan, Hajj Mirza 
'AbduT^R^im Taliboff, Mirza Aqa Khan-i Kirmani 
and a few others whose works are simt>le, yet do not 
contain any colloquialism or slang . If we exclude 
some older satirists and facetiaz writersh the poets, 
who in later times struck more popular notes. 


In near future 

On the other hand 

On this ground or on this subject 

Present year 

Permit me 

Shake hands 

My feelings and sentiments 
Generous feelings or sentiments 
Broke the silence 
Reminiscence 
Finally, last of all 
Do you permit me to smoke ? 


^ / 

1 **j 

y \j 






* j ^ ^ •• •• ^ * 


>LikeSnzani (d. A.H. 569/A.D. 1173-74), ‘Ubayd-i ZakSnl (d. circa 
A.H. 772/A.D* 1370), Bushaq-i At'ima (d, 1416) and YaghmS (d. 1859). 
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mostly wrote in provincial dialects, e.g., Mulla 
Sadiq Rajab of Isfahan^ and Mirza Qasim Adib of 
Kirman-. All these works were of a sporadic 
nature, yet the fact remains that if literature neg¬ 
lects the spoken idiom, it loses touch with the vital 
forces of social life, especially in periods of revolu¬ 
tion, Since the Revo l ution of IQOb , political and 
social movement s of all kinds ha ve opened up new 
avenues for writers, both of prose and poetry, and 
although the general literary style has been little 
affected, the employment of the living language has 
become more conspicuous. 


Different branches of estimate the magnitude and 

literature as vehicles importance of the third movement, 

of colloquidlism« 

namely, of democratizing the 
written language , it may be worth while reviewing the 
different branches of Persian literature into which 
colloquial Persian is being introduced by modern 
writers in the writing of drama, novel, newspapers 
and periodicals, as well as of poetry. 


The drama. 


Most of the pre-Revolution dra¬ 
matic works are translations from 
English, French or Azarbayjan Turkish.^ Nasiru'l- 
Mulk Na’ibu's-Saltana translated Shakespeare’s 
Othello into simple modern Persian, which was 


*His dlvdn oi poems in the Isfahan dialect has been published. 

* Mirza Qasim Adib’s Kh dristan written in the Kirman dialect was 
published at Kirman in A.H. 1330/A.D. 1911-12. A collection of Kirmani 
colloquial terms and expressions arranged in alphabetical order, with their 
meaning, has been appended to it. 
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staged only in A.H. 1313 (Solar)/A.D. 1934-35. 
Much more interesting are the independent plays 
of the Armenian Malkom Khan who represented 
Iran at the Court of St. James’s from 1872 to 1889. 
He wrote three plays, Ashraf Khan, Zaman Khan 
and Shah-quli Mirza, partly published as a feuilleton 
in the Ittihad of Tabnz^S^ In the post-Revolution 
period several playwrigl^s have contributed to the 
development of the stage art. Aqa Zabih-i BihrOz, 
formerly of the University of Cambridge, carried on 
the Malkom tradition in his satirical Jijak * Alt Shah 
and^he historical Shdh4 Iran va Bdnu-yi Arman, 
both of which have since been published. Hasan 
Muqaddam ‘Ali Nawruz, educated in Europe, wrote 
his comedy Ja'far Khan az Firang Amada^ in the 
popular language, ridiculing the superficial Euro¬ 
peanization of his young compatriots who l»5t 
contact with their own country. The play was first 
staged in 1922 at the Grand Hotel in Tihran by the 
lrdn4 Javan club. The republican Tshqi wrote the 
patriotic Rastdkhlz (“The Resurrection*') and the 
social Tiyatr-i Qurbdn'All Kdjii, popularly known 
as Bachcha-i Gada (“ The Beggar Boy The devel¬ 
opment of this form of literature has received the 
approval of numerous other writers, such as Ayati, 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khalkhali. Sa‘ld-i Nafisi, Sadiqd 

* They were published in a book form by the Kdviyant Press in Berlin, 
A.H. 1340/A.D. 1921-22. 

’ The French translation Cahier Persan was published at Alex¬ 
andria (Egypt) in 1926, as the first instalment of the series “Messages 
d'Orient 
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Hidayat and Mujtaba Minovi *. It is interesting to 

note that several dramatic clubs and companies have 

been started in Tihran^ and these are likely to give 

an impetus to the use of popular idiom. More than 

a hundred dramatic works have so far been written 
and staged. 

V 

The Novel. Popular and poetic stories have 

been great favourites at all times 
and the art of narration has always been greatly 
appreciated. Modern novels, however, with 
realistic tendencies, represent a new epoch in Persian 
literature. Here, too, the movement began with 
translations from French. Muhammad Tahir Mirza, 
a prince of the blood royal, was the first writer to 
translate into Persian Alexandre Dumas s Les Trots 
^iousquetaires, Le Comte de Monte Cristo, La Reine 
Margotf Louis and Louis Yusuf-i Ftisami, 
father of the well-known poetess Parvin, translated 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserahles. Yaki bud u Yahl 
nahud^ of Sayyid Muhammad ‘All Qjamalzadeh 
(published in 1922) u ^er ed in a new cpochT^wTtH 
its democratic tendencies, its choice of themes and 
deliberate use of words from popular language. 
Rashid-i Yasimi has mentioned in his Adahiyyat-i 

® more complete list of drama writers, refer to Rashid-i Yasimi’s 
Adahiyyat-i Mu'asir, pp. 131-32. TihrSn. A.H. 1316 iSolar)/A.D. 1937-38. 

CL- BSrbad, Jami'at-i NakisS. Klub-i Firdausi. K3nun-i San'atl, 

Siiirkat-i Kumidi-yi IJ^vSn and others. 

, author himself has supplied in the appendix a glossary of three 

un red and seventy-eight slang words and expressions. 
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Muasir \ more than a hundred writers who have con¬ 
tributed to this movement. Among them, Muhammad 
Mas‘ud-i Dihatl, Mir Muhammad Hijazi, ‘Abdu 1- 
Husayn Sanatizada, Sadiq-i Hidayat, Sa'ldd NafisI 
and the late Jahangir-i Jalili deserve special mention. 

To meet the rapidly growing public 

The newspapers . j 

and periodicals. demand, numerous comic ana satii" 

ical periodicals were started. The lead was given by 
‘Abdu 1-Hamid Khan Matmu’s-Saltana, a member of 
1 second Majlis under whose editorship the first 
1 illustrated comic weekly, the Tidu" (“ The Dawn ). 
appeared at Bushire in A.H. 1318/A.D. 1900-1. By 
1907, public interest in this kind of literary effort 
y/seems to have attained its height, when six comk 
/( papers* appeared in Tihran, Tabriz and Rasht. 

I list of the earlier periodicals of this category 
^ may be found in Rabino's ^rat-i Jara'id-i Iran 
and Browne's well-known work— The Press and 

Poetry of Modern Persia. Amongst the recent papers 

and periodicals that gave literary currency to Ae 
spoken idiom were the Nahtd of Tihran, the Sada-y^ 
Isfahan, thefNasim-i Saba of Tihran, theGul-i Zard 
of Tihran, the Tawfiq of Tihran, the Agahi of 
Mashhad and the Umnxid of Tihran, of which the 


* See p. 110. 

* The Azarbayjdn from Tabriz, the Agahi (“ The Information 
Tanbih (“ The Admonition ") and the Sur-i IsrSfil (“ The Trumpct-ca o 

IsrSfil ") from Tihran, and the iVajim-i The North Breeze ) rom 

Rasht. 
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first, the fourth and the last were important^. All 
of these are now defunct. The Ummid (“Hope") 
existed for seven years until A.H. 1355/A.D. 1936. 
Many poets under false pen-names ^ contributed 
poems in spoken idiom to this paper. 


Poetry. 


In such surroundings, poetry could 
not help being influenced by the 
tendencies of the age. As early as the nineties of the 
last century, Taqi Danish of Tihran in his gastrono¬ 
mic poems forming the Dlvan-i Hakim-i Suti, took 
up the line of Bushaq-i At‘ima, famous for the 
wealth of his culinary vocabulary. The following 
verses of Danish that are full of kitchen terms, 
are quoted as a specimen : 

i\j^. I*.)!-; jL-j 










jlJul 


A A 






' The names of the editors of the respective papers are IbrShim 
Nahid, Muhammad^All Mukram, Husayn-i Kuhi. Yahya Raihan, Husayn 
Tawfiq, Agaht and Aqa-yi Ittihad. 

* After tedious enquiries I succeeded in discovering the real names 
and pen-names of some of the poets which are given below: 


False Takhallus 
Ajinnah 
Salandar 
Ibn-i Jinni 
Qalandar 
Shah-i Pariyun 


Names 

Sayyid Ghulam Riza 
Muhammad 'Alt 
'Abbas Kh an 
Abu’l-Qasim 


Real Takhallus 
RuhanI 

Nasih 

• • 

Furac 
Zawql 
Mu'ayyirl. 


Bayug 

* Divan~i Haklm-i Suri, pp. 79-80. Tihran, A.H. 1317 (SoIar)/A.D. 
1938-39. ■ ‘ 
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In the wake of the Revolution the introduction 
of spoken idiom into poetry became more and more 
conspicuous. In 1907, the Sur-i Israfily the Nasim-i 
Shimal and other comic papers were started, in which 
articles and poems, written in colloquial style, were 
a regular feature. The editor of the second journal, 
Sayyid A^rafu’d-Din, in particular, displayed this 
tendency. His poems have been collected and pub¬ 
lished in a book form under the title Bagk-i h 

The following are the opening lines of a poem 
abounding with slang, which appeared in the issue 

of the Nasim-i Shimal dated May 11, 1908: 
o—I j j U I* l> 

o-v-i j I" 0—1 J 

^ ^ 0—1 dCj L' 4*1* j)| 

The following is a free verse rendering by Browne: 

While addled is our reverend master s {fete, 

And dust and rust our spirits obfuscate, 

And drunk and dizzy's he who guides our fate. 

And this old humbug still directs our gait 

Needs must our caravan be lame and late! ^ . 

About the same time Iraj Mirza, a sciiilJ of the 
Qajar dynasty, went much further in his attempts to 
maintain the natural flow of everyday speech. The 
following verses, which form a part of his reasoning 

* Printed and published by the KalTmiyan Press. Tihran, A.H. 1348/ 

A.D. 1929-30. 

* Bagh-i Bikisht, pp. 198-99, TihrSn. A.H., 1338/A.D. 1919-20. 

* Tr. by Browne, see PPMP., p. 195. 
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with women about the a bsurdit y of the veil, show 
his characteristic simplicity: 


jijU ) 

4j (J^cCU- y 

^ oL*i| jir 


jLf- y 

/ 

^\As^f Oy^ 


Be I sacrificed for thee ! art thou a garlic or an onion 
that thou art wrapped up in a bundle and a prayer 
scarfs; 

Thou art the mirror of the beauty of the Lord of 
Glory, why art thou like a turnip in a sack ? 

How out thou comest in the street covered head to 
foot! thou art our beloved lady and not an egg¬ 
plant ; 

With all those charms thou hast, thou lookcst ugly in 
the veil, thou resemblest anything but human being. 

In 1911, Mirza Taqi Bini^ Aq-evli began to 
publish humorous poems, full of colloquialisms. 
They appeared in the Buhlul under the heading 
Lataif u Zaraif^ Later on, Mirza Muhammad Ja‘far 
Hasrat-zada Pazargadi poetically surnamed Surud, 
regularly contributed poems in the common tongue 
to the Shiraz weekly Zarif which continued its exist¬ 
ence for three years only. A collection of his poems 
was published in A.H. 1337/A.D. 1918-19 under the 


* DtvUrX’i Ira), pt. ii. p. 25, TihtSn, A.H. 1309 (Solar)/A.D. 1930-31. 

’ Chadur-Namaz is a sheet put on by ladies in Iran while saying 
prayer. 

• A Francized nisha derived from the Herodotian Pasargadx. 
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name Ghuncha-i Khandan (“The Smiling Bud”). 
Simplicity and common colloquial expressions are 
k eynote s in the poetry of Afsar who wrote didactic 
poems in a humorous vein. His poems were published 
at Shiraz in A.H. 1351/A.D. 1932-33, under the name 

4 

Pand-nama-i Afsar Then came the powerful 
Ishql who, with the idea of evoking public in¬ 
terest in social and political reforms, began to write 
his poems in a manner appealing to the masses. The 
following introductory verses of a mustaz^, in 
which he u pbraids the fourth Majlis, may be quoted 
as specimen of his style ; 





li/I; lai pU 




Numerous other poets, such as Ruhani, Nasih, 
Furat, Zawqi and Mu‘ayyirl, have written for the 
people in the language of the people. A collection 
of Ruhani’s humorous poems has been published 
under the name Divan~i Fubahiyyat-i Ruhani. Only 
a short poem, which is humorous but didactic, is 
cited below: 


^ J ^ y 01* J ^ i_ - *- ■» 1 


oUl oUl 


* His complete divan is now under publication. 

> LHvan-i 'I^qi, p. 183. Tihr5n. A.H. 1308 (SoIai)/A.D. 1929-30. 
’Oivan-i Fubahiyyat-i Ru^ni. pp. 57-58. Tihran. A.H. 1313 (Solar)/ 
A.D. 1934-35: also Sukhon. i. 119-20. 
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Here is a typical list of colloquial words and ex¬ 
pressions in common usage, met with in the writings 
of modern poets :— 


J ' Nuts 


A y 


j-*-! -C-l 

Of sullen countenance 


Stupid 

lJ li 

^ • • 

Trick 

* 

Decoration 


Disappointed 


Downcast 

jjl J A 

Appearance 

3 i' 

To while away time 

• 

Drum 

y 

In 

/ 

A roofed passage 


Plot, intrigue, trickery 


Nonsense 

• 

Cl" 

Shriek 


To plunder 

3j~- jl»- 

Cross-road 

JjU 

Inroad 
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✓ 

Plunder 

s 

•« 

• 

Slumber 

✓ ^ 
Jjjw 

Idle talk 

✓ 

How 


To slap 

■ 

Wild 

• » 

/ 

Nonsense, useless 

^IJU. 

Sister 

« • 

Snoring 

j5Ci> 

✓ 

Pretty 


Brother 

./ / 

Lane 

A 

To get rid of 

✓ '' ✓ 

Fickle-minded 

/ X 

To lie on the stomach 

3j^ 

Intrigue, trickery 


Reckless 


Bearded 

^;j 

Smart 

✓ 

A 

•• 

• 

Nuts, sweets or fruits offered 
after dinner at a social 
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To hop 


Tumult 


Jolly 

J 

_Beautifu^l-— 

U"li» 

Completely bald 

P Of y 

LT 

A greedy fellow 

' 0/ 

To be greedy 

y / 

oOj^ 

Effrontery, rowdiness 


To bubble 

y ✓ 

Inert 

P ^ 

JJ 

Grumbling 

P 

V 

Bragging 

J’j 

Box 


Beating 

**-«■-> r£ 

Crooked 

^ P 

Down (fine short hair) 

SJiS 

Meaningless 


Irrelevant 

-uJS 
^ • 

Bombastic 

(ji 

Thick-necked, rude, 
arrogant 
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xt 


•• 


J 


• 




L 


s ^ 4 

«JuL^ 




1; 


Bulky 


O^j JjT To trick 


jh OjV Penniless 


To flirt 


Cooked beetroot 


✓ 

To show obstinacy 
O^j kill To make scandals 


crj^ Pampered 


L* Kiss 


VA 


Insolent 

Tipsy 

Press machine 


He wants 


4 

Heterogeneous 


It will not be 
He doesn’t say 


✓ ✓ 


^ Mother, old maid-servant 


0-xd|j 

Jj 


To stretch, to lie down 
To let go, to leave 


ijSlj Vagabond 
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oji;! 


/ ✓ 

Vain talker 

✓ ✓ 

Impasse, blind alley 

/ 

Agitator 


Chap, fellow 

tu 

To hum indolently 


Slowly 


Preservation of 
folk-lore. 


Owing to the growing interest of 
the public in the literature written 


in popular idiom, several writers proceeded with the 
task of resuscitating and preserving folk tales, rustic 
songs and lullabies. Aqa-yi Kuhi has published the 
Chahardah Afsdna (“ Fourteen Folk Tales”), and the 
Tardnaha-yi Millt (“National Tetrastichs ”) and 
Haft Sad Tardna (“Seven Hundred Provincial 
Tetrastichs”). Sadiq-i Hidayat's A wsana, published 
in A.H. 1350/A.D. 1931-32, is another interesting 
collection of rustic songs and lullabies, some of which 
have been translated into French by Henri Masse 
in his Croyances et doutumes Persanes^ published in 
Paris in 1938 ^ 


A beginning was likewise made in the collection 
of colloquial words and expressions from different 
dialects. Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Djamalzadeh, now 
attached to the International Labour Office at 
Geneva, is a great exponent of the spoken idiom. He 


’ Vide vol. ii. pp. 491-99. 
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has completed a dictionary of colloquialisms and 
slang entitled Farhang4 LughaUi *Avamana^ which 
is ready for the press. Mention may be made of 
another young writer, Aqa Ghulam Husayn Muhta- 
shim who is preparing a rhymed glossary (“ Nisab ) 
of such words and phrases. Some of the introduc¬ 
tory verses are quoted below : 

/ 

As time went on, the tendency 


Resolution of the 
Ministry of Public 
Instruction. 


attracted official attention and 
the Advisory Board of the Ministry 


of Public Instruction of Iran resolved that a collec¬ 
tion of words and phrases from current dialects, folk¬ 
tales and folk-songs, peculiar to each province of Iran, 
should be prepared h It was under the auspices of 
this Ministry that the popular poems collected by 
Aqa Husayn-i Kuhi was published in A.H. 1357/A.D. 


1938. 

, It is interesting to note that in 

Part played by . * 

gramoobone. recent years gramophone recorub 


’ Vide the Ta'lim u Tarbiyyat, the former monthly organ of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, Farvardin issue of A.H. 1315 (Solar), p- ■ 
item 7. 

* As for example, the Qit'a, of which the opening verses are : 

/> 
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have assisted the movement in increasing the circula¬ 
tion of this type of poems and the language in which 
they are written. 

The examples quoted above show that the use of 
a simpler style, punctuated by some expressive col¬ 
loquial words, is gradually breaking up the too rigid 
forms of Classical Persian. From the clouds of 
abstract mystical ideas. Modern poetry descends to 
earth and becomes earthy ; while it loses some 
of its former grandeur, it becomes more intelligible to 

the masses, whose level of literacy is meanwhile daily 
rising. 


Also the Tasnlf that begins with : 


V 


IV 


METRES 


Metrical lines in the 
A vesta. 


Iran had her poetry long before 
the adoption of the Arabic laws of 
metre and versification. A commendable tradition 
of religious poetry is embodied in the Gathas that 
form the most ancient and holy portion of the 
Avesta. These hymns certainly obey some definite 
laws of rhythm and cadence. According to 
Moulton, ‘ Verse in the Avesta depends only on the 
numbering of syllables and the placing of the 
Caesura'^. In his Early Persian Poetry, Prof. Jackson 
observes: ‘The Gatha metres are of seven types’^. 
Even apart from them, metrical stanzas arc found 
in the Yashts and in other parts of the Avesta as 
well 

No specimen of the poetic produc¬ 
tion of the Achasmenian period 
has come down to us. A vocabu¬ 
lary of a few hundred words is preserved in the 


Non-existence of 
poetry during the 
Acheemenian period 
improbable. 


‘ J. H. Moulton. Early Religious Poetry of Persia, p. 17. Cambridge. 

1911. 

* A. V. Williams Jackson, Early Persian Poetry, p. 4, footnote 2, New 
York, 1920. 

z' * According to Pur-i Davud’s computation, the total number of 

I metrical stanzas in the Avesta is 278 (=1016 lines) out of which 238 
I stanzas (=896 lines) belong to the Gathds alone. (See Pur-i Davud, The 

\ Gdtha of Zaratkushtra, p. 67. Persian Introduction or p. 43. English 
^translation by D. J. Irani, Bombay, 1927. 
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(ff. 

Persian c uneiform inscripti ons \ But considering 
the wonderful architectural monuments and the 
high artistic conceptions of the Achaemenian times, 
it seems improbable that the poetic genius of the 
Iranians was then dormant . Though Friedrich's 
attempt to prove the metrical character of the 
Achaamenian inscriptions cannot^be considered con¬ 
clusive^, the writings of Xenophon^ and Chares of 
Mytilene^ go to show that minstrel poetry did exist 
during that period. 


Existence of verse in 
Sasanian times. 


The names of the minstrels Sar- 
ka^^, Barbud® and Nakisa and the 
names of the various Iranian melodies’ as recorded 
in different dictionaries indicate that poetry thriv¬ 
ed at the court of the Sasanians. Attempts have 
been made to prove the existence of metrical lines 
in Pahlavi literature. Dr. F. C. Andreas claims to have 


’ According to Darmesteter, not much more than 400 separate words 
(See Etudes Iraniennes, i, 7). Since then some more inscriptions containing 
other words have been discovered. Vide F. H. Weissbach’s article ‘ The 
Old Persian Inscription’ translated from German into English by Rev. D. 
Mackichan, pp. 672-705 of the Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, o mbay. 1930. 
See also J. M. Unvala’s Engl, trans. of the great inscription on Darius’s 
Palace at Susa and several smaller ones described by Herzfeld. 

* Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung, 1928. cols. 238 et seqq. 

* Cf, Xenophon. Cyroptedia, 1, 3. 10. 

* Vide Yonge’s Engl, trans. of Chares’ History of Alexander, 3. 919-920. 
London. 1854. 

“ Vide Prof. A. Christensen's article ‘ La Vie Musicale dans la Civi¬ 
lisation des Sassanides’ published in the April-October, 1936 issue of the 
Bulletin de L Association Fran^aise des Amis de VOrient, p. 24 et seqq. 

* Cf. Browne’s article in the JRAS., 1899. p. 54 et seqq. and LHP.. 
i. 14-15, foot-note No. 2. 

* See Prof. A. Christensen’s article ’ Some Notes on Persian Melody- 
Names of the Sassanian Period’ published in the Dastur Hoshang Memorial 
Volume, pp. 368-388. Bombay. 1909. 
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discovered a metrical passage in the Hajiabad inscrip¬ 
tion h An endeavour to discover rhythm in the 
Bundahishn has been made by M.H.S. Nyberg^ while 
in the opinion of M,E. Benveniste, tYieDraxt-i Asuri¥ 
contains metrical lines based on the number of 
syllables. According to Christensen, it is quite possi¬ 
ble that the Hazaj metre has been evolved from the 
earlier syllabic forms The syllabic principle of 
Middle Persian poetry seems to survive in the 
dialectal poetry of Iran down to our own time. The 
popular poetry quoted by some early authors® under 
the significant name Fahlaviyyat^ favours the 
supposition that this poetry directly bears the 
previous tradition. To the same category belong 
the present day folk-songs’ and the poetry of the 


* Asadl. Lughat-i Furs (ed. Paul Horn), p. 17. Berlin. 1897 : Arthur 

Christensen, Les Gestes des Rois dans les traditions de V Iran antique, p. 46. 
Paris, 1936. * J. A.. 1929. p. 214. 

’ Ibid.. 1930, p. 193 et seqq ; 1932, p. 245 et seqq. 

* A. Christensen, Les Gestes des Rots dans les traditions de I'Iran 

antique, p. 53. Paris. 1936. 

® ^amsu'd-DIn Muhammad b. Qays-i Razi. Al-Mu'jam, pp. 12. 80 
81, 83, and 142-47, Leyden, 1909. 

* Cf. Pind§r-i RazI : 

/ 

Also Mas‘ud-i Sa*d-i SalmSn : 

’ The following specimens of folk-songs, composed on syllabic system 
are interesting : 

• • 






AJetres 
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Gurans \ 

Arabic metres With the Arab conquest of Iran, 

adopted and modified the minds of the Iranians, at least 

of the class connected with administrative affairs, 
became rapidly influenced by Muslim civilisation. 
Their progress in Arabic was no less rapid than that 
of their successors of the twentieth century in 
French. Without any difficulty they mastered 
Arabic poetics and became accustomed to the Arabic 
metres which are based upon quantity. It was then 
only natural to apply the newly acquired canons to 
the Persian language. The general character of 
Persian words is, however, very peculiar as regards 
their metrical value. There is a great scarcity of 
short syllables in Persian and this alone required a 
considerable readaptation of Arabic metres. Some 
of the Arabic metres devised to suit a language 
abounding in short syllables, are hardly ever used in 
Persian. On the contrary, some metres, rare or 
entirely unknown in .iJ^rabic, have been especial 
favourites with the poets of Iran. Of the thirty 
metres utilised by the Iranians, fifteen were formu- 

Here stands for for for 

for oXj and for 

[Sadiq-i Hidayat, Avsana, p. 32. Tihtan, A.H. 1310 (Solar)/A.D. 1931]. 

’ l^ide Major E. B. Soane's article ‘ A Short Anthology of Guran 
Poetry’, published in the tJRAS., 1921. pp. 57-81. 
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lated by Khalil b. Ahmadh one by Abu’l-Hasan 
Akhfash and three by the Iranians who subsequent¬ 
ly added eleven more Among these metres, the 
Jadid, Qarib and Mii^akil are favoured by the 
Iranians, while the Tau il, Madid. Basil, Wafir and 
Kamil are for the most part popular with the Arabs. 
The remaining metres are employed in both Arabic 
and Persian^. The following verses of Nasiru’d-Din 
Fursatu'd-Dawla, poetically surnamed Fursat (A.H. 

1271-1339—A.D. 1854-1920), will serve as memoria 
technica for these facts : 






(jlj I oJjl* ^ 


\ 


4 ^ 


^^New no mei^c tature "^he modem poets other than Ayati 
^ proposed by A>ari. and Yahya Dawlatabadi show no 

inclination to question the system adopted by their 
ancestors. Ayati does not go very far in an article, 
published in his Namakdan* (“The Salt-Cellar”), 
while strongly recommending the rejection of the 
Arabic names of metres that are, in his opinion. 


‘ Died A H. 175/A D. 791-92. 

* According to Shamsu'd-Din Muhammad b. Qays-i Razi twenty-one 
metres were added (v. Al-Mu'jam, p. 152. Leyden. 1909). 

* Najaf-quli Mirra, Durra-i Najafl, p. 12. Bombay. A.H. 1333- 

* Namakdan, No. 9. pp. 38-48 and No. 12. pp. 4-27 (second series). 
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inappropriate. Apart from the new Persian metrical 
nomenclature, he has failed to propound any new 
metrical theory. Though his terminology has not 
received any recognition, it is in keeping with the 
general tendency towards Purism. He suggests 
Bahr portion) for the Arabic Bahr metre) 

to mean metre, and Sanjish ( measure) 

tor Taqti ( to scan) to mean scansion. 

According to him, the radicals :> j j u- are more 

appropriate than the Arabic O J ^ which 

play the main parts in the formation of the different 
metrical feet. 

Ayati gives the following Persian equivalents for 

eight Arabic mnemonics or feet that constitute the 
various metres: 


1. SarUdam 

2. Misara 

3. Sara'idam 

4. Misarayam 

5. Bisrudami 

6. Bisrudim 

7. Saruda-ami 

8. BisarayamP 
Further, Ayati 








proposes new 


for Fa‘alun 
„ Fa‘ilun 
„ Mafa*ilun 
„ Fa‘ilatun 
„ Mustaf‘ilun 
„ Maf'ulatu 
„ MaPailatun 
,, Mutafa'ilun 
Persian names for 


inffo ■ reference may be made to the following interesting mnemonics 
nn ^ invented for Urdu prosody by Sayyid In^a Allah Khan. 

P etically surnamed In^a {d. A.H. 1Z33/A.D. 1817): 




:,y, . 

.. and 

—See his Darya-i Latafat, pp. 372-74. Mur^idabld (Bengal). 1850. 
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the thirty metres as follows :— 


1. Rajaz^ 


for 

Rajaz 

2. Zharf 



Ramal 

3. Naghz 


yy 

Wafir 

4, Sara 


yy 

Kamil 

5. Khush-nava 


yy 

Hazaj 

6. Razm-avar 

r-^ > 

y y 

Mutaqarib 

7. Yak-navakht 


yy 

Mutadarik* 

8. Pur-ashub 


yy 

Muqtzib 

9. Du^var 

jlyti 

yy 

Munsarih 

10. Farkhunda 


yy 

Muzan‘ 

11. Barazanda 


y y 

Mujtass 

12. Ka^ida 


1) 

Tawil 

• 

13. Jan-fiza 

\yhi U 

yy 

Madid 

14. Ravan 


yy 

Basit 

15. Shitaban 

jllz^ 

• 

yy 

SarP 

16. Sabuk 

• 

yy 

Khafif 

17. Taza 

a jl" 

yy 

Jadid 

18. Dil-pasand 

t 

yy 

Qarib 

19. Guna-gun 

(1) S lijT 

yy 

Mushakil 

As this word is quite popular. 

Ayatl prefers 

to retain 

it (NamakdUn. 


No. 12. p. 5). 

*This metre is said to have been formulated by Abu'l-Hasan 
• These nineteen metres can be remembered with the help of the fol¬ 
lowing verses: 

j ^ ij —J 
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20. Pahnavar 


for 

‘Arlz 

21. Sangin 



• 

‘Amiq 

22. Burida 

J 

• 


Sarim 

23. Dil-ka^ 



Kabir 

24. Shab-ahang 

9 

n 

Badil 

25. Digar-gun 

b/jJ'i 


Qahb 

26. RavanbaWish 

CT^ 0\j3 

11 

Hamid 

27. Sabuk-ruh 


11 

Saghir 

28. Girya-khiz 

>i- -*1 f 

11 

Asamm 

29. Shah-nazi 


11 

• 

Salim 


30. Sanjida 




Hamim 


Persian poems in 
lambic metre. 


Nothing extraordinary has yet been 
achieved in the creation of new 
metres. An attempt to improve the Arabic metre 
IS found in two short stanzas, of which one is 
similar to the Latin lambic and the other to the 
tonic. The second specimen is more interesting 
because, m it, the tonic principles have been 
ma e to coincide with the quantitative system. 


_ —(Blochmann’s Prosody of the Persians, p. 23). 

Ayati’s memoria technica for the above is : 

^ ^ ^ 0jl5 

—{Namakdan No. 12, second series, p. 5.) 
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Apparently the authors of these poems have had 
the idea of effecting a variation in the structure 
of the rubWi, Nevertheless, they have shown new 
possibilities by producing charming poems on lambic 
patterns. No wonder that the Iranian Muse may one 
day direct her attention towards the introduction of 
the Classical European metrical system into Persian. 

The stanza in the Latin lambic pentameter runs 
thus: 

✓ ✓ ^ 

0-* jy 3 c^^3 3 

The second specimen which is a tonic lambic 
tetrameter, has a good swing and grace: 

O'* O'* 3 oL*3 <3131 

^0^ jbj" j 31 Oljj 


In connection with the last quoted poem we may 
record here some recent developments in the use 
of caesuras. They were known to the poets of the 


’ The metre on which these verses are composed is a variation of t e 
Hazaj called Maqbuz. Compare Qa’anl’s Musammat in praise of t e 
Queen-mother (Mahd-i ‘Ulya, mother of Nasiru'd-DIn Shah Qajar) an 
his Qasida in praise of Mirza TaqI Khan Amir-i Kablr, the first of whic 
begins thus : 






\ I ^X.W \ 


and the second : 


)Uj 


J 












/ 
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Classical pehod\ but at present their effect is being 
realised more consciously^. 


Attempt to revive 
syllabic system. 


Actual departure from the tradi¬ 
tional metrical principles is found 


only in three poems, two of which were composed 
by Yahya Dawlatabadi and the third by Ayati. In 
1930, while in Switzerland, Yahya composed two 
poems entitled Siibh-dam^ (“ At Dawn ") and Sahh-i 
Taza * (“A New Style”), just to show the possibi¬ 
lity of composing Persian verses according to the 


syllabic system. He made this attempt at the 
instance of the late Professor Browne, who, it seems, 
was eager to substantiate by example his conviction 
that Persian poems could be composed without the 
help of Arabic prosody®. 

Yahya’s first poem entitled Subh-dam comprises 


‘ Note the caesuras in the followi 
Tayyihat : 


ng lines of Sa'di occurring in his 







. • •• 



• ✓ 











Cf. The following verse of Hsdi HSyirl has caesuras at regular 
intervals : 


‘oM ej'v ''^h £4 ‘JJ .i 


— (Sukhan. i, 411.) 

3 Ya^yi Dawlatabadi. Urdlbihisht, 124-126. Tihran, 1304 A H. 

*lbid., pp. 127-128. 

Ibid., pp. 123-124. and also K. Chaikin. KONPL., pp. 106-107 
Moscow, 1928. 
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thirteen stanzas, each of five hemistichs. In every 
stanza, each of the first three hemistichs (which 
rhyme together) consists of twelve syllables, while 
each of the last two hemistichs (which rhyme 
between them separately) is composed of seven 
syllables. So far as caesuras are concerned, the plan 
is (7 4-5) for the first three and (4-i-3) for the last 
two hemistichs in each stanza, though the poet does 
not maintain it in many places. The first stanza 
runs as follows: 

^ US' 


y> ^ 

^ j L .^^ A) j* 

The second poem has eight stanzas, each of six 
hemistichs. In every stanza, each of the first five 
hemistichs consists of eight syllables, while the 
hemistichs standing sixth in all the stanzas rhyme 
together and comprise ten syllables each. Here 
the plan of caesuras may be represented as (4 + 4) 
in each hemistich. The first stanza of this poem 
is quoted below: 


hri JiLc 

Cr} j' 




* Yahyd Dawlatabadi. Urdibihi^t. pp. 124-26. 
» Ibid., pp. 127.128. 
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In Amurdad, 1309 (July, 1930), Ayati in his 
Namakdan published a poem composed on the 
syllabic system. All the twelve hemistichs of this 
poem have the same kind of rhyme. The scheme of 
caesuras is (10 4-10), with slight deviations here and 
there. The poem begins thus : 

Ai— Lv j J y (•l-Aj 

To sum up, no serious attempt has yet been 
made to alter the classical system, nor is there any 
feeling of inconvenience about it. The Arabic 
metrical system has survived not only because 
everybody became accustomed to it, but possibly 
because it is still capable of further development. 
Ayati has applied Persian nomenclature to the 
different metres and furnished them with Persian 
mnemonics. He has said nothing about the system 
and has not succeeded in advancing any new 
nietrical theory. Yahya has endeavoured only to in¬ 
dicate the possibility of composing poems in Persian 
without the help of Arabic metres. His specimens, 
not unreasonably criticized by Vahid are at once 
crude, artificial and devoid of poetic value. But 
apart from the poetical merits and demerits of the 
poems of Yahya and Ayati, we cannot deny the fact 
that they are interesting as the first attempts of the 
poets to revive the ancient metres of Iran. Persian 


* NamakdSn, No. 8, 1st year, pp. 424-25. 

* Armaghan, v. 584-86, 
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poetry, as the folk-songs and popular poetry of 
Iran indicate, can be of considerable importance 
towards the attainment of this aim. Likewise it can 
draw new inspiration from the European metrical 
systems. The task, however, is still left to the 
master-hands to demonstrate the great possibilities 
of these systems in Persian. 


V 


VERSE-FORMS 


Traditional ¥oT their various verse-forms and 

classification. rhyme schemes, as for all else 

pertaining to the construction of their poetry, the 
Iranians are mostly indebted to the Arabs to whose 
system, however, they have added many new 
features representing either a survival of the ancient 
Iranian forms or those newly invented. 

Ruckert^ following the author of the Haft 
Qulzum^ (“The Seven Seas”), has enumerated the 
following eleven verse-forms in Persian poetry :— 


1. Ghazal (Ode). 

2. Qastda (Panegyric). 

3. TaMnh (Exordium). 

4. QiVa (Fragment). 

5. Ruba'‘i (Quatrain). 

6. Fard (Unit). 

7. Masnapi (Doublets). 

8. Tarjl*-hand (Return-tie). 

9. Tarkib-hand (Composite-tie). 

10. Mustaz^ (Increment-poem). 

11. Musammat (Multiple-poem). 

‘ ROckert, GrammatiJt. und Rhetorik der Perser (ed.. Pertsch), 

p. 55. 

* Qabal Muhammad. Haft Ou/rMm. Nawal Kishore edition, part vii. 

p. 44. 
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This traditional classification of 

Criticism. . r ^ 

verse-forms is not free from criti¬ 
cism. Like Shamsu’d-Dln Qays ar-Razih Gladwin^ has 
classed the tarjV-hand and the tarklb~band together 
under tarjV. According to Browne, their classifica¬ 
tion should be limited to six kinds only®, while 
Prof. Nicholson considering the question formally, 
further reduces the number to five main types^. 

The traditional classification of verse-forms, 
however, is not without its justification. Let us, 
first of all, consider the case of the tashblb in rela¬ 
tion to the qaslda. A qaslda may or may not con¬ 
tain a tashhib^. Allowed to stand alone as a com¬ 
plete poem, the tashblb may claim to have formed a 
class by itself. 

The qifa cannot form a separate class, if it is 
only extracted from a qaslda. But when a poem is 
composed in monorhyme, dealing with a single topic 
in such a manner that it cannot be classed as a ruba^l 
or ghazal it definitely forms a distinct class. 

The tarkzb-band and the tarjV-band may be 
regarded as two distinct classes, the former having a 
variable and the latter an invariable refrain. 

The fard would seem to be a bayt expressing a 

’ Shamsu'd-DIn Qays ar-Rari, Al-Mu'jam (ed. Mirzl Muhammad, 
in Gibb Memorial Series. Vol. X.), p. 372.1909. 

* Gladwin. Dissertations on the Rhetoric, Prosody and Rhyme, p. 1. 
Calcutta, 1798. 

•LHP., ii. 23. 

* R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry, pp. 2-3, Cambridge, 3921. 

*U. M. Daudpota. The Inf luence of Arabic Poetry on the Development of 

Persian Poetry, p. 32 (foot-note), Bombay, 1934 ; also Gladwin, Dissertations 
on the Rhetoric, Prosody and Rhyme of the Persians, p. 5, Calcutta, 1798. 
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complete thought or idea. In other words, it repre¬ 
sents a class of monoverse poems or apophthegms, 
with or without rhyme, often quoted to illustrate 
and emphasize the point of the speaker. 

Verse-forms far as the variety of rhyme 

tj.“rhyme L^hemes.® schemes IS concemed, we may 

classify the verse-forms in the 
following manner :— 






Those verse-forms in which second hemistichs 
( of all the distichs ( ) rhyme 

together. Under this head we may put the 
qasida, taMnh, ghazal^ qit‘a and mustazad. 


Those in which the two hemistichs of each 
distich rhyme together and are quite indepen¬ 
dent of the rhymes of the other distichs in a 
poem, e.g., the masnavi. 


Those composed of four hemistichs in which all 
four or at least the first, second and fourth 
hemistichs have the same sort of rhyme, e.g., 
the ruba'i and du-hayti. 


Those consisting of a succession of four, five or 
six-line strophes, each of which has an inside 
rhyme of its own, to the exclusion of the 
closing hemistich which rhymes with the 
closing hemistichs of other strophes, e.g., the 
musammat}. 


may be noted here that Minuchihrl has another form of 
which all the hemistichs of each strophe rhyme together with- 
«r*K continuity in rhyme between the different strophes. The rhyme 
erne may be represented as:aaaaaa. bbbbbb. cccccc and so on. 
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Those in which all the hemistichs have the same 
rhyme throughout the poem, e.g., the tamam- 
matla\ 

Those consisting of a series of stropHes which 
are connected with one another by variable or 
invariable refrains. These strophes, each 
independently rhymed, follow the rhyme 
scheme of the qasida or ghazal while the 
hemistichs of each refrain rhyme with each 
other, differing from those of the preceding 
or succeeding strophes, e.g., the tarhih-hand 
and tarjl'-band. 


Growth and A sutvey of the growth and 

development. development of these verse-forms 

cannot be given chronologically owing to the 

extinction of pre-Samanid literature and absence of 

sufficient records. Only a general observation is 

being offered below to throw light on this point. 

The fundamental verse-form which the Iranians 
borrowed from the Arabs, and with which neo- 
Persian poetry began, is the qasida, the only finished 
type of verse-form. It has four parts, technically 
known as the taMib ("Erotic prelude”) the takhallus 
or guriz-gah (" Transition-verse ”), the madiha 
(" Panegyric ”) and the maqta*^ (“ Concluding verse”). 

The diverse themes suggested by the natural 
environment and racial characteristics of the Iranian 
mind demanded a greater scope and variety in the 
rhyme scheme. 
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Poetically considered, the tashbib is a part of 
the qastda, giving as it does the greatest scope to the 
soaring up of the poet's pjrantasy. With certain 
adaptations and limitations the Iranians developed it 
into the ghazal\ In this sense it may be called an 
Iranian invention. From the following verse of 
Unsuri, It may be seen that Rudaki (d. A H 329/ 
A.D. 940-41), wrote ghazals : ' 


jlj jC- jlj J-i 


2 - 


^ A ^.1; ibjL 


^ Another important verse-form which is typically 

Iranian, is the Ruha'i. The highest philosophical 

thoughts and most abstruse mystical doctrines have 

found expression in it. According to Shamsu’d- 

Dm Muhammad b. Qays-i Razi ^ this verse- 

form is called ruba'i because in Arabic poetry the 

hazai metre is composed of four feet and so two 

Persian hemistichs in this metre are tantamount to 

four Arabic hemistichs. But the Iranian 'term ■ 

du-bayt with its plural du-baytat 

as used by Arab writers, clearly proves that it is an 

Iranian invention, afterwards borrowed by the 
Arabs, r/ 

Shamsu’d-Din Muhammad Qays’ and others have 
attributed the invention of the rubm to Rudaki. 
ut the three quatrains ascribed to the great saint /y 


‘ Al.Mu'jam, pp. 383-85. 
* AUMu'jam, p. 90. 


* ‘Awfi (ed. Browne). Lubah. ii, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 
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Bayazid-i Bastami (d. A.H. 260/A.D. 873-4) by Riza- 
quli Khan Hidayat in his Majma'ul-Fusaha^, refute 
this view. One of the quatrains runs thus; 

•Ij jl djj *-d 

There is a distinction between rubai and du- 
hayti. The former has twenty-four metres, peculiar 
to itself, all of them derived from the Hazaj, while 
the latter may be composed in any metre. 

The Iranians needed another verse-form, which 
could be best suited for their long epic, erotic, 
ethical and mystical themes. The monorhyme 
pattern was too stiff for the purpose. Consequently 
they invented the masnavi which affords perfect 
freedom in the diversity of rhyme and puts no 
limitation on the number of verses. This verse- 
form has been a useful vehicle to the Iranians for 
their legends, romances and moral and mystical 
philosophy. It is as old as Rudaki, if not still older. 
Many couplets of his versified version of the Katila 
va Dimna arc still preserved in various lexicons®. 
The masnavi was introduced into Arabic under the 
name Muzdawaj only during the post-Classical 
period (late tenth century onwards*). 

> Vol. i. p. 65. ' Vol. i. p. 65. 

* Asadi, Lughat-i Furs (ed. Paul Horn) pp. 19*20. Berlin, ^ * 

Farhang-i JahSnght (written in A.H. 1005/A.D. 1596-97). Farhang-i RaL.* | 
(written in A.H. 1064/A.D. 1653-54), Farhang-i Anjuman-i Ara-yi ^asirt 
(published in A.H, 128S/A.D. 1871-72). etc. 

^ LHP., ii, 26. 
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By giving further artistic touches to the qafida, 
the Iranians produced five more verse-forms, namely, 
the musammat, tamam-matla', tarjT-band. tarklb-band 
and mustazad, of which the first two are more 
musical than the rest. Minuchihri of the court of 
the Ghaznavid Mas ud (A.D. 1030-40) was very fond 
of the musammat. He also wrote a poem in the 
tamam-matla" form which begins thus ; 

■ ji- ^ L jL. 

jLU Ol j 

The tarjl -hand and tarkib-band, with refrains to 
avoid monotony, are actually the first attempt to¬ 
wards the formation of strophe poems. The tarjV- 
band is a ritornelle with a constant refrain striking 
the same note. The tarkib-band with its changing 
refrains is less monotonous and more suited for long 
narratives, although great masters with the exception 
of Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d-i Salman (A.D. 1046-1122), Jamal- 
u’d-Din ‘Abdur-Razzaq of Isfahan (d. A.D. 1192), 
Sa‘di (d. A.D, 1291), Hafiz (d. A.D. 1389) and Hatif 
(d. A.D. 1784), have rarely employed it. 

The mustazad^ with its increment lines has a grace 
of its own. The Classical poets, however, do not 
seem to be very fond of it, though Sa‘d-i Salman has 
a short mustazad in praise of Sultan Mas‘ud III (A.H. 


Paris Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchekri, p. 31 (Persian text). 

’ ‘Abdu'r-Rahman is of opinion that the Mustazad has been 

Arabic Muwashsjtah. See his Mir'atu'sh-Shi'r, pp. 46-47. 

Delhi, 1926, 
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492-508/A.D. 1099-1114). The opening verses read : 

oU jlkU 4^1 

✓ 

So far we have spoken of the Classical verse- 
forms and rhyme schemes. Almost simultaneously 
with the commencement of the constitutional move¬ 
ment in Iran, various innovations in the rhyme 
scheme were introduced. The modern poets, not 
quite free from racial prejudice against the Arabs, 

found the Classical verse-forms too conventional and 
narrow for the expression of their new thoughts 
and themes. It is true that the conservative Iraj 
disapproved of any deviation from tradition and 
censured the Modernists in these words , 

O C/} 

-^■^1 j 4 -^ 

These youths who are Modernists, 

arc truly enemies of learning and literature. 

But the spirited Modernists are bent upon 
making innovations in the rhyming system. ^ There 
are two groups among them—the moderates and t e 
extremists. The moderates, with their compromising 
spirit, endeavoured to develop the Classical forms y 
effecting certain alterations in them. The youth u 
extremists were not satisfied with these minor 

* Div3n-i Mas'ud~i Sa'd-i Salman (ed. Rasbid-i Yasimi). PP- 561 
Tihran, A.H. 1318 (Solar)/A.D. 1938-3'?. 
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modifications. They tend to condemn the Classical 
forms wholesale as antiquated and no longer suit¬ 
able vehicles for the expression of the new thoughts 
and themes, created by modern necessities and inven¬ 
tions. They demanded a thorough reformation and 
change. Habib-i Yaghma'i boldly exclaims: 


til— 






How long (are we) to imitate the style of others ? 

We ought to start a new line as H^fi^ Khayyam 
(have done before). 

Sarmad voices his view thus: 


/ 

^«jljT odj 1^ 





0 ^ 

/ 


O Sarmad! contrary to the multitude, renovate thou, 
too, the mode of ghazal, 

Like unto the masters of poetry make thyself of high 
repute. 


From this conflict of two tendencies, two differ¬ 
ent kinds of change in the verse-forms have resulted, 
one brought about by indigenous effojts and the 
other by exotic influences. The former was produc¬ 
ed by the poets either of the stay-at-home variety or 
of a conservative frame of mind, while the latter 
was originated by those poets who had visited 
Europe and made it their intellectual home. Thus 
in considering the results produced under these 
influences, our observations may conveniently be 
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recorded under two sections, namely : 

a) New verse-forms produced indigenously, and 
h) Those produced under European influence. 


a) NEW VERSE-FORMS PRODUCED 

INDIGENOUSLY 


Lead given 
by 'IshqJ. 


So far as innovations of native 
growth are concerned, Tshqi gave 
the lead by producing two strophe poems in which he 
made deliberate deviations from the Classical models. 
The first is entitled (Need! 

O Need!) and consists of four strophes, each 
of nine hemistichs and an increment line rhyming 
thus: — aaaaaaaaxx, bbbbbbbbxx, cccc 
c c c c X X and so on. The second poem headed 

j)^3 .j World I O World !) com¬ 

prises eight strophes, each of six hemistichs, accord¬ 
ing to the formula aaaaaa, bbbbaa, ccccaa 
and so on. 

The forms, complex indeed, combine in them 
the characteristics of three different verse-forms 
—the musammat, the tarjV-hand and the mustazad. 
They might have been called musammats, if it 
were not for the repetition of the last hemistich 
in each strophe. We could have termed them tarji*- 
bands, had all the hemistichs in each strophe been 

‘ Dtvan~i 'Ishqi (ed. Salimi). pp. 147-49. TihrSn. A.H. 1308 (Solar); 
Sukhan. i. 228-29. 

* Divan-i pp. 149-51, 
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in mono-rhyme and had the burdens resembling 

the mustazad been identical with other hemistichs 
in quantity. 

The first strophe of the poem 
is quoted below by way of illustration : 




0 






4.50 T 


•» 

r^' 


L-r 1 

S 



• Ij iji 

. Ik^ 

jl 4.5^ t 



r o--) 




: b 

4 JLSO 

xS^ 

(Jf 


450T 


xX^ 

• 


«% 

• 

J 

✓ 


^ Ij 61 ^ 




Every sin that a man commits intentionally on earth, 
’tis Need that equips him with reasons. 

Else how could the children of Adam commit sin 
intentionally or make up their minds to the perpetra¬ 
tion of crimes ? 

Tis Need, due to which the nature of man vacillates 
(and) turns a year-long pleasure into sorrow in one 
day ; 

’Tis need that humbles the dignity of a man (and) 
makes a brave man stoop before a coward ; 


' Divan-i pp. 147-49. 
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'Tis thou that reducest lions to the nature of a fox, 

Need ! O Need ! 

„ Next Afsar, a veteran poet of the 

The Panj-gana in 

and the Si^gdna. blood Toyal and Until lately Fresi- 
dent of the Anjuman-i Adabi-yi Iran (Literary 
Society of Iran), appeared on the scene. He devised 
two new verse-forms, which he termed Kh umasi or 
Panj-gana and Siidasi or Si shg ana.Yah\d-i Dastagardi, 
the editor of the Armaghan, tried to popularize the 
former by holding a competition. Shahriyar, Natiq 
and Azad of Ramadan took part in the competi¬ 
tion ^ These forms are only modifications of the 
rubWl to which one or two hemistichs have been 
added to form a Kh umasi or Sudasi. Their respec¬ 
tive rhyme schemes are a a x x a and a a a x x x. 
But Ayatl who also composes poems in this form , 
has always followed the rhyme scheme a a a a a. 

A Khumasi and a Sudasi by Afsar are given be¬ 
low as specimens : 

/ ^ 

A) 1) ^ 

(j I AisLi ^1 

= iu-j jT 0-1 *■—:> C/} 


* Armaghan, ix.21 and 100. 

* Namabddn, i, 85 and 284. 

* Armaghan, via. 360; Pand-ndma-i Afsar. p. 22. Shit3z. A.H. 1311 
rSolar)/A.D. 19*32-33 ; Subhan. ii. 46. 
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For thee, O Friend, a dress of native manufacture is 
good. 

The dress whjch is made by an enemy is suitable for 
him ; 

Be candid ! Does it make a difference or not ? 

One is woven by fellow country-men, the other by 
foreigners, 

One is the produce of an enemy, the other of a friend. 


^\jj Af 

iUi iJbL 


OJ 


iljl Jj 1> (Jjl 

✓ 

**-^1 It 


If thou wishest that the basis of folly be destroyed, 

(And) God’s law be firmly established. 

First, let there be freedom of thought. 

So that man may be confident of the security of his 
life, 

(And) each religion and mode of thought may be 
based on proofs, 

So that all truths may be elucidated. 


^ _ Ayatl claims to have invented® a 

"'*^**^* verse-form, which he named S'ulasi 

* Pand^nSma-i Afsar, p. 19; Su^an. ii. 46. 
o'y.' ojlw ib 2 

j\ ^ ou-w (_iy> j\ 0>jS ^J> 

•1y?- 5 ^ oubt. 

— {Namakddn, i, p. 422). 
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(triplets). It consists of three hemistichs, all hav¬ 
ing the same rhyme, a a a. This form, he asserts, 
became popular among the poets who subsequently 
invented the Musallas and Sih-gusha, f.e., triangular 
or three-cornered. The following $ulasl of Ayati 
is quoted as a specimen: 




/ 









O that thy bad companion were like unto a mirage! 

He is not a mirage, he is like fire and water, 

That burn thy garden and devastate thy home. 

To sum up this section of the chapter, we come 
to the conclusion that:— 

1. These forms look like modification of the 

classical models. 

2. Only a few poets have so far made inno¬ 

vations. 

3. Few modified forms have up to now been 

produced. 

4. These have failed to become popular. 

5. The movement, though now it lacks vitality, 

does not seem to have exhausted its 
possibilities. 


* Namakdan^ i. 115. 
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(b) NEW VERSE-FORMS PRODUCED 
UNDER EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 


Poets influenced by 
European forms. 


A considerable number of Iranian 
poets, mostly of inferior rank, are 
endeavouring to introduce the European system 
of rhyme into their poetry. They may be classified 
under the following heads :— 

(f) Those who have been influenced by West¬ 
ern verse-forms through their studies of 
European literature, either in Europe or in 
, Iran,_v i 2 ., Ahmadi, Husam-zada Dihkhuda, 
Suratgar, Farhang, Qulzum, LahutI, Nima 


and others. 

(u) Those who arc exponents of the Classical 
verse-forms but have occasionally imi¬ 
tated European models by way of 
diversion: viz., Bahar, Habib, Kamali and 


others. 

(m) Those who, in their zeal to modernize the 
existing forms, adopt these models; viz., 
Azad, Raihan, Sarmad, Hamidl, Naubakht 
and others. 


Course of develop- Dihkhuda is probably the first poet 

who sought to introduce European 
verse-forms into Persian. After the bombardment 
of the Majlis (Tup-bandi-yi Majlis) on June 23, 
1908 and the reactionary triumph, he escaped to 
Europe. On January 23. 1909, he restarted the 
Israfil ( “The Trumpet-call of Israfil “) at 
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Yverdon, where it had an e phem eral existence. In 
its third issue, dated March 8, 1909, Dihkhuda 
published a poem, which shows European influence 
in the arrangement of its rhyme. The poem is an 
elegy on Mirza Jahangir IQian, the editor of the 
Sur-i Israfll of Tihran, who was executed in the 
Bagh-i Shah^ on June 24, 1908, by the order of 
Muhammad ‘All Shah. The first stanza of the 
poem runs thus : 

ok- ^ j jlr ^-1 P 

/ 






o/.L; 


/ 

3j 

jl>' j3wx)3 3 oj-^ 


C (Jl!^ Ol^J* 

m ^ " 

/ 

✓ 

O bird of the morning, when this gloomy night puts 
aside its dark deeds. 

And, at the life-giving breath of the Dawn, besotted 
slumber departs from the heads of those who sleep, 

And the Loved One enthroned on the dark blue litter 
loosens the knots from her golden-threaded locks, 

And God is manifested in perfection, while Ahriman 
of evil nature withdraws to his citadel. 

Remember, O remember, that extinguished lamp!^ 

This poem consists of five stanzas, each of nine 
hemistichs. In each stanza, the first, third, fifth 

* Royal Park outside the western gate of Tihrln. where the Shah had 
made his headquarters for the Coup d’Etat. 

* for the complete poem ref. PPiVlP., pp. 201-204; SuMan. i, 90-91: 
PPR., pp. 279-80 ; GulhS~yi Adab, pp. 29-30 and Armaghan, iii, 33-34. 

* PPMP.. p. 203. ~ 
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and seventh hemistichs rhyme together in one way. 
while the second, fourth, sixth and eighth rhyme to¬ 
gether , in another, the refrains of all the strophes 
rhyming in the same way as the opening hemistich 

of the poem. The rhyme scheme may be represented 
thus : 

ababababa, 
cdcdcdcda, 
efefefefa and so on. 

This foreign pattern found several reproductions 
on the native soil. It was imitated by Raihan^ and 
Kamali*. Vahld^ has accepted the form with 
certain deviations which will be clear from the 
following formula: 

abababababxx, 
cdcdcd.cdcdyy, 
cf efefefefzz and so on. 

That is to say, Vahid has increased the number 
of hemistichs to ten with alternate rhyming in each 
strophe. The couplets which form the refrains 
rhyme independently. 

In 1911-12, Farhang left for Europe. His stay 
in Paris for four years as a teacher in the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales caused him to write a poem on 
“ Mother Iran ’* on a European model. It comprises 
eleven stanzas, each of six hemistichs. The first 

* Bd^cha-i Rail^n. pp. 6-9, 24-25 and 44-46. Tihran. A.H. 1338. 

* Armaghan. i, 30-32, Iranshahr, iii. 151-54. 

* Arma^an. i. 1-4 ; ix. 3-11. 
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stanza runs thus : 











• 


O'.* 



* 



o'-* / jl 

ft 

OjJj 






• 

olV 

J 


jJj 

i 

Jijj 

f 


/ 




31 



• A 

/ 

4^1 iSJ^ 





(Thoi 

1 art) 

resplendent like the Sun and 

bright 


star 

In the wide expanse of this convex firmament, 

O mirror of the Orient! from thee always sprang 

High-starred sons and cultured men ; 

Thou art lovelier than Paradise, O Garden of Love ! 

Thou art the cradle of art and science, O Horae of 
Love. 

The arrangement of rhymes in this poem, except¬ 
ing in the stanzas 4 and 5, may be represented thus: 

a b a b r r, 
c d c d s s, 

e f e f t t and so on. 

In the stanzas 4 and 5, there is some deviation 
which will be clear from the following repre¬ 
sentation : 

a b a p p p, 
a b a p p p. 

This pattern was also adopted by Ahmadi*, 

> Suhhan. i. 337. 

* Armaghatiy vi, 495-98 \ Sukhan. ii, 15-19 ; Gulha^yi Adah, pp. 91-95. 
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Asadu’llah Ashtari', Husam-zada ^ Jodi" and 
Sarmad 

]a far-i Khamana i of Tabriz contributed a poem 
on Zamman (“ Winter ”) to the February issue of 
the monthly magazine DanishkadaK The poem 

consists of ten tetrastichs that rhyme alternately 
as shown below: 

a b a b, 
c d c d, 

e f e f and so on. 


The first stanza of the poem is : 








The beauty of Nature in Spring, 

Is pleasant, elegant, sprightly and lovely, 

In grace ’tis like a rosy-cheeked damsel 

Who removes the rust (of sadness) from withered hearts. 

This verse-form became very popular among the 
poets and Bahar«, Habib ^ HamidiRa^id-i 

* Gulha-yi Adab, pp. 124-26; PPR., pp. 89-90. (two poems). 

* PPR.. pp. 232-34 ; Subhan. i, 71-73. 

* Gulha-yi Adab. p. 131. 

*Sukhan. ii, 197-200. 

‘ ^>5«'‘?a-Wa.pp. 559-61; Muhammad ZiyaHa^trudi. Muntakhabat-i 
Asar. pp. 173-75. TihiSn. A.H. 1342. 

c No- of Che 13th year; Muntakhabat. pp. 109-110 and 

’ Nau-bahar. No. 16 of the 13th year : Muntakhabat, pp. 
lDo-59, (two poems)* 

^^Kanun-i Shu'ara. Nos. 36-40, vol. iii, p. 12. 

* MjTir. vol. vi. pp. 217 and 459-60. 
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Yasiml\ Suratgar- and Qulzum® have composed 
poems in it. 

Nima of Mazandaran has evinced a keen interest 
in the composition of poems on European models. 
In the Muntahhabat-iAsar three of his poems, 
Ay Shah ^ (“ O Night ”), ^ (“The Gaol”) 

and Afsana^ (“The Fable”) have been selected as 
specimens of his composition. Another of his poems, 
Kh ar'kan'^ (“The Thorn-digger”), has been 
included in the Gulha~yi Adah. 

The poem Ay Skab consists of eleven stanzas, 
each of six hemistichs, the rhyme scheme being : 

a b c b d d, 

e f g f h h and so on. n 
T he stanzas of the Mahbas rhyme as follows :— 

a a b a c c, 

d d e d f f and so on. 

The rhyme scheme of the stanzas of the poem 
Afsana are of three kinds. Each stanza comprises 
five hemistichs. The variation will be clear from 
the representation given below ; 

a a b a c, 
d e f e g and 

h h h h i. 

' Ayanda, ii. 80-81; PPR., pp. 292-94 andGulha-yi Adab. pp. 120-22. 

=« Mihr, ii. pp. 929-36. 1039-41 and 1145-47. Sukkan. ii. 265-70; Zir-i 
Asmdn-i Bdkhtar, (three poems). 

^ Kdnun-i Shu’ard. No. 29. vol. i. p. 7, Gulha-yi Adab. pp- 103-4; 
Sukhan. ii. 299. 

* Muntabhabdt. pp. 60-62: Nau-bahdr, No. 10. 13th year. 

* Muntakhabat, pp. 69-72. « Ibid., pp. 72-82. 

* Gulh(l~yi Adab, pp. 44-45. 
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The poem Khar kan consists of seven stanzas, 
each of six hemistichs. Its rhyme scheme is : 

a a b a c c, 

d d e d f f and so on. 

In 1925, the communist Lahuti introduced 
another innovation into Persian tetrastichs. He 
contributed a poem, entitled Chaman-i Sukhta (“ The 
Burnt Meadow to the Avaz-i Tajik\ The 
poem which is an attack on the British domination 
of Egypt, consists of seven tetrastichs. In the 
arrangement of its rhymes it may compare with 
the quatrains of Tennyson’s In Memoriam ^; that is 
to say, the first hemistich rhymes with the fourth 
and the second with the third, as shown in the 
following representation : 

abba, 

c d d c, 

’ . . f 

e f f e and so on. 

The first stanza of the poem is quoted below as 
an illustration : 

Jd; jl J J 

’ A Communist paper in Persian published from Samarqand. It was 
started on the 15th August, 1924. 'Abdu’l-Qayyum Qurbl was its first 
editor and later was replaced by Sayyid RizS 'AlT-z3da. 

* Cf. the following quatrain : 

I passed beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown ; 

I roved at random thro’ the town ; 

And saw the tumult of the halls 
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Jj\ 1-J,U 

j' 3 (jIj, o 

Roots of fir and box trees, 

Plenty of wings and feathers of philomels, 

Three or four dry petals of roses, 

Footprints of a few hunters. 

Nau-bakht of Shiraz composed a poem under 
the heading Tahht-i Jam^td u Bulbul (“Persepolis 
and the Nightingale ”), comprising six stanzas, each 
of seven hemistichs. So far as the number of 
hemistichs is concerned, it bears resemblance to the 
Rhyme-RoyaP of English poetry. The rhyme 
scheme of the poem may be represented thus: 

a b a b a b r, 
c d c d c d r, 
e f e f e f r and so on. 


The first stanza of the poem is given below: 


::—) oLL- \:>J iL. j 





(jLf iu. JCJjT 

A nightingale to the blossoming Spring twittering 
Said, “ Autumn will follow at last. 


* Avdz-t Tajik. No. 41 dated June 24. 1925 ; Sadru’d-Dm ‘Aynl. 
Namuna-i AdabiyyaUi Tdfik. pp. 613-14. Samarqand. 1925 : Svkhan. ii. 
pp. 311-12. 

* Saintsbury. AfanwaZ of English Prosody, p. 291, London, 1930. 

* Gulha-yi Adab, pp. 128-30. 
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To-day there are the rose and the shade of the 

, willow, 

lo-morrow neither the rose nor the shade shall be. 

This lordly Palace of Persepolis 

" (Which) they say. was the dwelling-place of Kings. 

Hath turned into ruins entirely. 

Nur-battsh of Isfahan, poetically surnamed 
Azad^ a poet of lesser farne, has composed a poem 
Daryacjyz^ (“ The Lake of thirty-seven triplets. 
It is a translation of the French poem Le Lac by 
Lamartine. The arrangement of rhyme is : 

a a X, 

b b X, 

c c X and so on. 

It differs from the English triplets only because 
the third hemistich does not rhyme with the first 
two. The first triplet of the Persian poem is cited as 
a specimen : 

✓ 

In this endless sombre night, 

The barque of life hath set sail 

Along a new shore of the sea. 

Ja‘far-i IQiamana'i of Tabriz may be regarded as 
the first Iranian to have made an attempt at the 
composition of a sonnet. His poem Bi Vatan^ (“To 
Mother Country ”) does not conform to either 
Italian or English models. Its deviation in the 

' Gulha-yi Adab, pp. 136-37. 

• PPMP., p. 298. 
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arrangement of rhymes, both in its octave and 
sestet, will be clear from the following representa¬ 
tion : 

abbacdedfgghii. 

From the study of these verse-forms, it is easy 
to conclude that tetrastichs with an alternate 
rhyme-scheme are most popular with the poets. 
This may be due to the fact that Sa‘di happens 
to have a tetrastich of the kind in his Gulistan^^ 
On the same ground this verse-form may be 
considered to be of local origin, though the poets, 
perhaps in their desire to develop the well-known 
ruba^i, had European models before them. On the 
other hand, the tetrastichs of the form abba, has 
hardly appealed to the poets. The next in popu¬ 
larity is the sextain of the form a b a b r r, because 
among other forms of sextains, it makes the nearest 
apprq^ch to the Classical musaddas (six-some). 
The nine-line stanzas have also gained in popularity, 
probably because they arc written mostly with 
alternate rhymes. The remaining forms, with only a 
solitary example of each, have definitely failed to 
produce any effect. 


• Cf. the following tetrastich contained in the preface: 


vr 


THEMES 


The new urge and Sinc6 the beginning of the move- 
change in themes. rneiit fot the Constitution, the poets 

of Iran have dealt with themes that are widely 
different from those of the earlier poets. _The 
modern poetry will, perhaps, fail to appeal much to 
those who are still devoted to such conventional 


forms as qasidas (panegyrics) and such subjects as 
sweethearts, the garden, the wine, the tavern and 
the like. The new urge calling forth the poetic 
activities of the age is the desire to bring about the 
national regeneration of Iran and restore her to 


her former power and glory. The glorifi<?&tion of 
her ancient kings, the praise of Zoroaster and his 
religion, the emancipation of women, the reforma¬ 
tion of social institutions, manners and customs, the 


contemplation of important economic problems, the 
consideration of various moral virtues of men and 


women are all reflections emanating from one and 
the same source of inspiration. Nevertheless, we 


must not think that this new urge has dealt a 
death-blow to the classical themes or has fully 
succeeded in dispensing with them. ,The taste for 
the epic is manifest from the Saldr-nama of Aqa 
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Klian-i Kirmani, the Qaisar-nama of Adib-i Pi^a- 
wari, the Shahnama of Nawbakht and the Pahlavi- 
nama of Ja'far-i Sayyah. Ghamam of Hamadan, Azad, 
Shabab, Shurlda and others have kept the ghazal 
well alive. The aged Tbrat is known for his mystical 
effusions. Qasidas, in the classical sense of the 
term, are rare owing to the dearth of patrons willing 
to change these products of imagination into solid 
tumans. The modern didactic themes, full of moraliz¬ 
ing spirit, draw inspiration from the classical poetry 
of previous epochs. 

New themes The various new themes engaging 

classified. modem poets may be classified 

under the following principal heads and subdivi¬ 
sions : 

1. Political : 

a) Vituperation of the Qajar dynasty 

b) Pan-Islamism 

c) Communism 

d) Anti-Russian 

e) Pro-German 

f) Pro- and anti-British 

g) Pro- and anti-Turkish 

A) Pro- and anti-Riza Shah 

2. Patriotic : 

a) Love for the ‘ motherland ’ 

b) Recollection of past glories 

c) Glorification of Zoroaster and his religion 
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4 


9 


3. National : 

a) The speaking of Persian 

b) The love of Azarbayjan 

c) Anthems 

d) Flag 

e) Nawruz 

4. Economic : 

a) Capital and labour 

b) Commerce 

c) Railways 

d) Agriculture 

e) Speed and transport 

5. Social : 

a) Position of women 

b) Polygamy 

c) Veil 

d) Marriage 

e) Formalities 

f) Health and hygiene 

6. Educational: 

a) Training of children 

b) Female education 

7. Ethical: 

a) Truthfulness 

b) Perseverance 

c) Kindness 

d) Idleness 

e) Gambling 
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The themes 
chronologically set. 


Again these themes, if studied 
according to their chronological 
growth and development, may fall within three dis¬ 
tinct periods; viz. 


1. Period of consciousness and despondency 

(from March 8, 1890 to May 1, 1896 f.e., 

from the date of granting of the Tobacco 
Concession to the date of assassination of 
Nasir’ud-Din Shah). 

Themes: 

Political and Patriotic. 

IL Period of struggle and hope (from May 2, 
1896 to March 22, 1924, z.e., from the 

date on which Muzaffaru’d-Din Shah was 
proclaimed King to that of deposition of 
Ahmad Shah). 

Themes: 

Political, Patriotic and National. 

III. Period of renaissance and victory (from 
March 22, 1924 to the present day). 

Themes : 

Political, Patriotic, National, 
Economic, Educational, Social 
and Ethical. 

We shall now deal with some of these themes in 
the following order :— 

1. As against stereotyped and degenerate themes. 
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2. Political: 

a) Political regeneration 

b) Pan-Islamism 

c) Social Revolution 

3. Nationalistic: 

a) Recollection of past glories 

fe) Glorification of Zoroaster and his religion 

c) Patriotism 

4. Women in modern Persian Poetry : 

a) Her changed position 

^>) Her part in the national renaissance 

c) Polygamy 

d) Veil 

5. Changing conditions of life : 
a) Speed and transport. 


1. AS AGAINST STEREOTYPED AND 



DEGENERATE THEMES 



The modern poets of Iran are far from satisfied 
with the few conventional themes of the ancient 
poets, imitated for centuries without any dis¬ 
tinct originality and freshness. According to Aqa 
Khan-i Kirmani, it was the flattery sung through 
the qastdas that made the kings and nobles worth¬ 
less and arrogant, it was the mystic teachings that 


produced idleness and vagrancy and it was the erotic 


nature of the ghazal that corrupted the morals of 
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Iranian youths\ So they are striving to get rid of 
artificiality, insincerity, monotony and exaggeration. 
Themes like musky ringlets, dreamy eyes, rosy cheeks 
and ruby lips no longer charm them. They are 
keenly interested in such topics as may accelerate the 
development of the social, economic, educational and 
political conditions of their country. 

Furat in his poem Junun-i ShaHrl (“The Mad¬ 
ness of Poesy”), severely criticizes his contemporaries 
who employ vulgar and forced similes and metaphors 
in their compositions : 


L" (jT jl^l j 31 

^ djCj 

✓ 

✓ 

J \j jl* jl jbuJ ^ 


How long shall we vainly talk of love and its mysteries ? 
There is no mystery in this (sort of) love ; 

Liken not her ruby (lips) to a bag of sugar any more, 

O dear ! who is not disgusted with this style ? 
Compare not her waist to a hair and her hair to a 
black serpent; it is not proper; 

What semblance bears the pomegranate to her breast ? 
Artn’t thou ashamed of this metaphor ? 

How long wilt thou describe the face and the tresses 
as day and night ? There's no need of repetition. 


* Nazimu'I-Isllm of Kirman. Ta'rt^-i Biddri-yi Iraniydn (“History 
of the Awakening of the Iranians”). Introductory volume, p. 242. 

• PPR., pp. 507-8. 
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Furat regrets elsewhere to find the same classical 
words and ideas repeated by the contemporary poets 
in their compositions. He only wishes he could 
revive the poetry of the land and bring back its lost 
spirit. He says : 






(j 31 oiy S 



j — j oJjL* tj 


As oft as I look into the poetry and ghazals of this 
period, (I find that) words and ideas have only been 
repeated and nothing else ; 

It behoves Furat to devote himself to the revival of 
poesy, as only a form of poesy is left behind and 
nothing else. 


In the following verse, Qulzum advises his col¬ 
leagues to show originality in their compositions: 

OJl-ci—4; 


The word they haven’t uttered should be spoken, the 
pearl they haven’t bored should be pierced. 


The youthful Sarmad is more emphatic when he 
urges: 

✓ V 

^ cf jJu Ij .>j::. obk—jl o 

✓ 

‘ Sukhan. i. 290. » Ibid., ii. 299. * Ibid., p. 198. 
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O Sarmad! contrary to Society, renew the style of 
the ^hazal too ; 

Like unto the Masters of Poetry make thyself highly 
reputed. 

Vindicating an open departure of modern poetry 
from the traditional course, Sarmad says : 

JU Ai' jLj 

y ✓ 

I aS X.S' jUj 

^ Ai ^ j Ijj b* Ai A.^ yJk 

t^bl^ jjj ^ jj^T ji I" jfS" 

A poet should be the tongue of the age so that he may 
be an interpreter of the conditions of his time ; 

That person alone can interpret Time who converses 
in its speech ; 

Whatever grows old becomes unfit and perishes if not 
renewed ; 

That thou mayest not get: antiquated, be a learner of 
new things ; every day be the wise man of that day. 


2. POETRY AS REFLECTING THE STAGES OF 

POLITICAL EVOLUTION 

Poets-interest in the I*' earlier periods, Persian poets 
events of the country, used to keep themselves aloof 

from national events and were unruffled by wars, 
invasions and revolts. One cannot imagine a more 
striking contrast to this than the mental attitude of 
the contemporary poets who are indeed the sons of 


* Sukhan. ii. 206. 
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their epoch, and who take interest and participate 
in such events. We shall review the turning points 
in the history of Iran since the beginning of the 
century and show how the poets echoed the differ¬ 
ent crises and the part played by them in inspiring 
their countrymen with a spirit of vitality, educating 
their minds and implanting in them the love of 
liberty and independence. 

Absolutism of the age-long absolutism of the 

Qajars and the high-handedness of 
their ministers, though tolerated, had already 
offended the minds and moral sense of the Iranians. 
They were roused up to fury when the later mon- 
archs of the dynasty continued to grant innumerable 
concessions' to foreign countries in consideration 
for heavy loans incurred to gratify their extravagant 
and wicked indulgences. ^ They paid no heed to in¬ 
dustrial activities, manufacture, commerce, sanita¬ 
tion, education and other possible developments of 
the country. The Iranians held the Qajars respons¬ 
ible for all their misfortunes and the stagnation and 
degradation that prevailed throughout the country. 
Aqa Khan of Kirman has depicted the deplorable 
condition of Iran during the reign of Nasiru’d-Din 
Shah in these words : 

Cli' 

* For a complete list of concessions refer to W. Litten’s Persien von 
der “ penetration pacifique " 2 um Protektorat, 1860~1929. Berlin, 1920. 
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OjjJl :>|-U j 


-A-*i 

S' J kZ^S\jSax 


A 

J 


U 


Of 


Is it not that the condition of the country is upside 
down and that the whole country has become a 
place of demons ? 

Is it not that tyranny and lawlessness have increased 
and that the people are in misery ? 

Is it not that the King has become a beggar, the 
country desolate and the subjects are in distress from 
oppression ? 

Nasiru*d-Dm Shah visited Europe three times^ 
and thereby impoverished the coffers of the State : 




4;) 




j\ itJU 


® J jlc Jjj j\ SjjJu 

Being always engaged in hunting excursions and 
merry-makings he failed in his administrative duties : 

jjii 


* N3zimu’l-Islam. Ta rlkk-i Bidari-yi Irdniydn, Introductory volume, 
p. 244. 

* First in 1873. second in 1878 and third in 1889. 

* Ta'rl^-i Bidari-yi Iraniyan, Introductory volume, pp. 254-55. 

" Ibid., p. 255. 
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was shot dead 

After N5siru d-Din 1 , - 

Shah was assassi- J while visiting the shrine of Shah 

n&ted. '* 

f ‘Abdu'l-‘Azim^ on Friday, May 1, 
1836, by Mirza Muhammad Riza of Kirman^ 
Muzaffaru’d-Din Shah ascended the throne^ and 
was joyously acclaimed in the panegyrics of poets 
like Amiri, Khusravi and AshraP, No less than his 
predecessor, he also began to negotiate heavy loans 
for his lavish European tours^, as a result of which 
the Customs came under the Russian control, as 
Ja‘far-i Sayyah says retrospectively : 

Aminu*s-Sultan who negotiated the Russian 
loans, was scathingly criticized in a “jelly-graphed” 
paper by Fakhrud-Wa*izin of Ka^an in a ghazal 
which begins thus : 

d-U jaS 


* Situated about seven miles to the south of TihiSn. 

* He was hanged on August 12, 1896 after a trial. For the full pro¬ 
cedure and cross-examination refer to Sur-i IsrafV, No. 9, pp. 3-8; No. 10. 
pp. 1-8; No. 11, pp. 3-5; No. 13, pp. 5-6 and No. 17, pp. 5-7^^ 

• Born March 25, 1833. crowned June 8, 1896 and died January 4,1907. 

* Vide Divan^i Amiri, pp. 167-6$, Divdn^i Khusravi. pp. 62-64 and 
dild-i Duvvumd Nasim-i ShtmdL pp. 80-8L 

' First tour in 1900 and second in 1902. 

• Pu/ifdvi-namd, p. 46, TthrSn. A.H. 1313 (Solar)/A.D. 1934-35. 

' Because his grandfather was a Georgian from the Caucasus. 

• Biddri-yi IrdniySn, ii, 236. 
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Demands for the dismissal of ministers*, the 
establishment of a House of Justice ("‘Adalat- 
Khana ’ ) and the granting of a Constitution were 
made and open agitation was set afoot. The Shah 
finally had to yield. On Saturday, October, 6, 1906, 
when the first National Assembly was opened, 
Adibu’l-Mamalik Amiri wrote a masterly qasida 
congratulating the Assembly and praising the Shah 
for granting the new Constitution from which so 
much was expected. The qasida opens thus : 

di 

J-* 

df 

joTjj" j! 


jJi j /ju 

/ 



Well done, O National Assembly I for I see that 
shortly a physician will come out of thee to cure the 
present malady of the nation ; 

The just King hath bestowed it upon the abject 
Nation, the equitable Sovereign has taken pity upon 
a handful of hapless creatures. 


Mazaffaru’d-Din Shah died on 
January 8, 1907, and was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad ‘All Shah® who soon gave the 


After Muraffaru’d- 
Dln Sh3h died. 


/ 


’ “Aynu’d-Dawla and ‘A!Su*d-Dawla. 

* Owdn-i Amiti, pp. 53-55. 

* AmxrL has two poems, each containing the chronograms of the 
accession of Muhammad 'Ali ShSh to the throne, which took place in A.H. 
1324. The dates of the composition of the poems are not known. But 
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Constitutionalists cause to suspect his ulterior 
motivesy The tension between the Court and the 
Parliament grew more and more acute. On August 
31,1907, ‘Abbas Aqa of Tabriz, a member of a secret 
terrorist party, assassinated Ammu's-Sultan and shot 
himself while resisting arrest. On October 6, 1907, 
celebrations were held at his grave on the fortieth 
day of his death (“Chihilum”) and Fakhru'l- 
Wa‘izin wrote for the occasion a poem of which 
the first verse is ; 

✓ ✓ 

O Venerable Sepulchre I tho’ thou art (a place of^ 
mourning assembly, 

Yet thou art quite happy and mirthful because of that 
new flower which is resting in thee. 

On the day Aminu’s-Sultan was assassinated, the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement was signed at St. Peters¬ 
burg. This evoked indignation of many poets like 


trom the attitude taken, it is clear that one was composed at the time of 
accession and the other when the Shah had already become unpopular. 
The last verse of each poem, with the chronogrammatical portion 
bracketed, is quoted below. It is interesting to note the difference of 
attitude in both: 

/ 

* Browne’s Persian Revolution, pp. 153-54. Cambridge, 1910. 


✓ ' 

•^(Divdn-i Amiri, p. 470.) 








1 ^ 


—(Diran-i Amiri, p. 111.) 


f 


\ 
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Adib* of Ni^apur, Iraj^ and Bahar^ who strongly 
resented it. The first and last verses of Iraj’s qit'a 


are : 

J I d 31)' w 






Ml 

JUL 3 oW* 31 


They say that Britain has made this year a new Treaty 
with Russia ; 

The grocer’s shop will be despoiled owing to the agree¬ 
ment between the mice and the cat. 


Bahar addressed a qastda to Sir Edward Grey in 
which he pointed out to him that the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement was a diplomatic error of the first magni¬ 
tude as it removed the barrier that had so long stood 
on Russia's road to India. The qastda begins thus ; 

iS 


Hasten to London, O Pure Zephyr of dawn ! 
Deliver a message of mine to Sir Edward Grey. 


The Shah attempted a coup d'etat on December 
15, 1907, but failed. A^raf referred to this event 
in two mustazad poems, written in his usual pessi¬ 
mistic strain. The opening verses read : 

ish 0^J (J 31 

w 

p 

‘ Sukhan. i. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 11. footnote 2. 

> Ibid., pp. 360-64; also PPMP., pp. 253-55. 

^ Nasim-i ^imal. No. 9. dated January 2. 1908: Bagh-i Bihi^t, pp. 
194-95 ; PPMP., pp. 183-a4. ~ 
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Alas ! the Country is submerged in grief and affliction, 
Alas ! Alas ! O Mother Country [ 

Ah, rise and arrange for the bier and shroud, 

Alas! Alas ! O Mother Country. 

‘ Ij-U; Olyl ip ^j. yjj <;|j| tij'jfi^ 

Last night a lunatic uttered this unquestioned : “Iran's 
malady is incurable “ ; 

A wise man said. Hear these true words from a 
lunatic : Iran’s malady is incurable.” 

On June 23, 1908, the Majlis was bombarded and 
the despotic rule of the Shah was re-established. 
Mirza Jahangir Khan 5ur. Hajj Maliku I-Mutakalli- 
naln and other prominent leaders were put to death. 
These actions caused indignation to many poets like 
Amiri% Bahar®. Pur-i Davud* and Dihl^uda^. 

In a poem written at Beirut on June 28, 1908, 
Pur-i Davud with bitterness pronounced : 

✓ 

f 


* No. 10, dated January 20, 1908; B3gh-i Bihi^t, pp. 
197-98 ; Sukhan. i. 149-50 ; PPMP., pp. 185-86. 

* Divdn-i Amirt, pp. 84-85.86-89,181-82,300. 301-302.320-21 and 683-84. 

* Sukhan. i, 378-81. 

* Pouran-Dokht-Nameh, p. 23. 

® Sur-i/jrafi/, No. 3. dated Yverdon, March 8, 1909; A rmaghan. i. 
No. 3, pp. 33-34: Sukhan. i, 90-91; PPMP., pp. 201-202; Hablu'PMathi, 
dated November 11. 1912. 
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Alas! Alas! the eve of sorrow has appeared again, 
Alas ! Alas I my mind is befogged with its obscurity ; 
Alas ! Alas ! the old drunkard who had vowed abstin¬ 
ence. has entered the tavern again. 

When the Constitutionalists of Tabriz began to 
fight under the leadership of Sattar Khan SardarA 
Milli, A^raf prayed for their success : 

'ilT' (^1-^ 

^ / 

✓ 

✓ ✓ 




V Jl^j j\ 

✓ 

^ j:.—■! 








jolc Ajf jS\ -dj 


O people of Tabriz ! may God be your defender. 

May the Divine Hand help your undertaking I 
The tyrant has been torn up by the roots by you. 
Your name has become durable and immortal. 

The Faith of Muhammad has been enlivened by you ; 
May the chosen Ahmad be your guardian! 

O people of Tabriz ! may God be your defender, 

May the Divine Hand help your undertaking! 

Belying the wishes of the envious, the Hon’ble Sattar 
Redeemed the honour of Iran, 


‘ Bagh-i Bihisht, p. 210 . 
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If gnats attack, ’tis of no avail, 

(As) the boisterous wind of 'Ad' is under your 

command. 

Insurr6ctions brok6 out all over the country. On 
January 5, 1909, Samsamu's-Saltana and Zarghamu's- 
Saltana with the help of Ba]^tiyarl tribesmen seized 
Isfahan. A^raf congratulated them in a poem, the 
first verse of which reads : 


Bravo. O Isfahan ! thou hast become a lair of lions, 
Bravo! thou hast destroyed the foundation of 
despotism. 


On February 8, 1909, the Nationalists seized 
Ra^t and were joined by the Sipahdar~i A‘zam who 
was in command of the Royalist troops at the siege 
of Tabriz. The Sipahdar was warmly congratulated 
in the following words : 


.ib J jb J.b* .ib 


Distinguished and illustrious be the name of the 
Sipahdar, enduring and lasting be the name of the 
Sipahdar ; 

In heaven, too, may his name be recorded in celestial 
tome and even on earth the name of the Sipahdar 
be everlasting. 

The Nationalist forces, assisted by the Bakhti- 

' An ancient people of South Arabia who were destroyed by a violent 
blast of wind. Vide Qur'an : \xix, 6. 

* Bagh-i p. 211 . 

* Wajim-t ^imal. No. 27, dated March 5, 1909 also PPMP., p. 206. 
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yaris entered Tihran on July 13, 1909, unopposed by 

the Cossacks. The Shah fled to the Russian Lega¬ 
tion at Zargandah, On July 16, 1909, he was de¬ 
posed and his twelve-year old son Ahmad Mirza 
was proclaimed Shah with ‘Azudu l-Mulk as Regent. 
This “National Victory" (Fath-i Milli) and the 
termination of the “ Lesser Autocracy " (Istibdad-i 
Saghir) were rejoiced over by many poets. Bahar 

wrote a spirited poem which begins thus : 

/ 

✓ 

^ liUIl ^ 

Give wine, for the soul-consuming period has ended, the 
country is in tranquillity ; ’tis the kingdom of God ! 


After the coronation 
of Ahmad Sh3h. 


Now revolutionary repressions 
began and among several others® 
Shavkh Fazlu’llah Nuri, the reactionary priest, was 
executed^. Ashraf, Amiri and Bahar wrote poems 


' Amiri wrote a poem on the flight of the Shlh. the last two verses 
of which are quoted below. It may be remarked that the words put with¬ 
in brackets constitute a chronogram giving the date of his flight: 



— Div3n-i Amiri, p. 472. 

* Ir3n-i Naw. No. 1, dated August 24, 1909: PPMP., p. 218-20. 

* Such as MufS^iru'l-Mulk, the former head of the TihrSn Police. 
Ajud3n-bashl under whose command the Majlis was bombarded and 
Sani’-i Hazrat who had taken a prominent part in the abortive coup 
d'etat of December. 1907. 

* On the gallows, before he was executed, he is said to have recited 
this couplet: 






—Browne’s Persian Revolution, p. 444. 
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expressing their satisfaction. The opening verse of 
Amiri s poem describes Shaytt Nuri as a thick¬ 
necked Mufti, peril to honour and embezzler of 
other's property : 




1 




A tew days after the restoration of the Majlis, 

the notorious brigand, Rahim Khan Chalabiyanlu,’ 

raised the standard of rebellion in Azarbayjan, but 

after a defeat on January 24, 1910, he escaped to 

Russia. Russia gave asylum to the rebel. Lahuti who 

is at present in the USSR, expressed his resentment 
thus : 


Ui d\ 0>J _ur 


Fie on the sense of shame of that infamous outlaw who 
after all these misdeeds took shelter in Russia. 


On September 9, 1909, the ex-Shah left Tihran 

for Odessa. Munir of Tshqabad wrote a sarcastic 
poem under the title : 


✓ 


^ ti—^ jUljy 

•• * 



(The distracted dream of Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza. 

during the first night of his arrival at Odessa in 
Russia). 

Some of the verses of the poem read ; 


’ DivSn-i Amiri, p. 112. 

’ IrSn-i Naw, No. 129, dated February 9. 1910 ; also PPMP., p. 228. 
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jji* j] flLi 1*^' 

' j_*i* j ^ jl^ 


I am dreaming that I am still the Shah of Iran and in¬ 
side my garden am still engaged in violence and 
sins. 

The renewal of the Fishery Concession 

to the Russian Lyanozoff incensed Ashraf who wrote 
a poem entitled QuqVdiqu (Cock-a-doodle-do!). The 
verse having a reference to the concessionaire is 
cited below : 


(Jj'l 


2 ^ 




There is a dreadful talk at Enzcli to-day, Lyanozoff’s 
claims are to the hake (fish). 


Russia obstructed the Iranians at every step in 
their attempt to set their house in order and 
hampered the work of the American financial experts 
under Mr. W. Morgan Shuster who came to Iran in 
May, 1911, finally obtaining his dismissal. In a 
pathetic tasnif entitled Ya Marg ya Istiqlal 

(“Either Death or Independence”). ‘Arif urged his 

countrymen to keep Mr. Shuster back, as will appear 
from the following: 


* Iran-i Naw, No. 91. dated December 16.1919: also PPMP., p. 220. 

’ PPMP.. p^230. 

* Divan-i 'Arif, p, 20 (Tasnif Section) : Sukhan. i. 204 and PPMP.. 
p. 251. 
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Should Shuster go away from Iran, Iran 
U Young Men I let not Iran go away. 


will be ruined, 


In August 1911, the ex-Shah, in an attempt to 

regain the throne was defeated at FirOzkuh. This 

event has found an echo in a rnustazad poem by 
Ashraf who says : 


V vy 

‘Mamdali” (i> Muhammad ‘Ali) relied upon the 

promises and false hopes of Russia ; he lost his 
dignity. 

On March 29, 1912, the shrine of the eighth 
Imam, All ar-Riza at Ma^had, was bombarded by 
the Russians. Many poets shuddered at the news. 
Ashraf^ in his poem Ya ^haribci l- Gh urabd writes ; 

of OLIj -LA j j jIjA 

✓ ✓ 

j*U| O 1 (jL-ljfcl eUt 

In 1330 the sepulchre of the eighth Imam, the Lord 
of Khurasan, became the target of spiteful cannon. 

During the coronation of Ahmad Shah, Pur-i 
Davud gave expression to his feelings in a poem 
referring to the Turkoman origin of the Qajars and 


pp. 247-48; i4asim~i ShimSL third year. No. 12. dated 
September 11. 1911. 

* On the fall of Czarist regime in March, 1917, A^raf wrote another 
poem reminding Nicholas II (1868-1918) of the Russian bombardment of 
the Sanctuary of the ImSm. The refrain of each strophe is: 

^ >Ujl j> ^ J] ^ 

— Bdgh’i 246. 


* Billiot, pp. 34-35. 
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castigating him as an alien : 

0 ^ — 1 A) .X^ 1 

J ^>- ^1^^ J 

Ahmad is an alien, although he has become a king, 
from a foreigner you can expect nothing but sorrow 
and despair. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914 and 
military operations spread over the territory of 
neutral Iran, Ashraf pathetically exclaimed : 

Jui^ 1 y-X j Xji A>. 

How happy would it have been, had there been no war 
and no hostility, no tumult and affright on earth ! 

Also the poetess Nimtaj Khanum of Salmas who 
lost her father and other relatives during the mas¬ 
sacres at Urumiyya, Salmas and Rasht, expressed her 
grief in a poem which begins as: 

/ 

® jui.C t dj l> 

The Iranians, who aspire after the Kayanian glory, 
should first find out their (leader like) Kava. 

The poets, in some sense or other, were interested 
in foreign struggles. Salar of Shiraz exhorted his 

countrymen to join the British : 

ijU (jiij b* (jUT I x\^\ 

✓ 

* Pouran-Dokht-Nameh. p. 39. * Bihisht. pp. 71-72. 

’ Sukhan. i. 38-39. footnote.. PPR.. pp. 638-39. 

* Su ft J^an. i, 144. 
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Friendship with Germany is detrimental to us, it will 
be beneficial if thou wilt be friendly to Britain. 

The opposite opinion was expressed by Vahid-i 
Dastgardi who wrote a ynusamyyiat poem in praise of 
the Germans and derogatory to the Allies. The 
poem begins thus : 

VJjl 

When the incendiary bombs of Europe burst forth, 
peace congresses and clubs broke into pieces. 

Adib-i Pi^awari composed a long masnavi, en¬ 
titled Qaisarnama”, in praise of the Kaiser and in 
condemnation of England. 

A far-reaching Anglo-Persian Treaty was con¬ 
cluded in 1919 by Vusuqu’d-Dawla who became the 
target of severe comments. ‘IshqP criticizing him 
in an allegorical poem, says ; 

/ 

I was much terrified at the behaviour of the Master 
who sold us as slaves. 

Furrukhi, too, wrote a ghazal* and a qasida^ de¬ 
nouncing the action of Vusuq. 

In February 1921, a new cabinet was formed by 
Sayyid Ziyau’d-Din Tabatabah, the editor of the 

’ VahId-i Dastgardi. Rah-Avard. pp. 12-22, TihrSn, A.H. 1307 (Solar). 

* He has three other poems opposing the Anglo-Persian Treaty, see 
his Divdn, pp. 108-15. 

* Divan^i 'Ishql, pp. 156-57, TihrSn, A.H. 1308 (Solar). 

* Sukhan. i. p. 316. 

‘ Ihid., pp. 316-17. 
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Ra‘d. It was during his premiership that the Anglo- 
Persian Convention was repudiated and the well- 
known Russo-Persian Treaty was signed at Moscow 
on February 26, 1921, which was most favourably 
commented on by several poets, as may be seen 
from these anonymous lines: 



03 / 




j 


Sayyid Ziyau’d-Dln soon became unpopular and 
had to resign on April 3, 1921. This failure was 
variously commented upon. Furat records it in the 
following lines : 


j -Ui 

ijjj} J 


My Sayyid mounted the steed of fortune and rode for 
some days on this plain ; 

As he had never tried (the horse), it threw him down 
while running. 


On the other hand, ‘Arif expressed a wish that 
Ziyau'd-Dln should come back, in a song composed 
to the ^ur tune, which begins thus: 

Tjlj 


’ GuUiZard, 3rd year. No. 10, dated Muharram 5, 1340. 

* Sukhan. i. 287. 

* Div3n-i 'Arif, pp. 58-61 (Tasnif Section); Sukhan. i, 209. 
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O thou whom God’s hand backs and shields! come 

back, O thou whom our eyes are longing to see » 
come back. 

^Vhen the Qajar dynasty fell, Pur-i Davud com¬ 
posed a musammot poem, which begins thus : 

(1)1* 1 Jj jl 

jLjjC oii jl JLi o! j\ 


V jl ciT- ^hj\ 

j J (Jj*b jj 

Happy tidings have come by messenger, hear atten- 
tively that Ahmad ^ah has been dethroned ; 

The Royal throne has been purged clean of the malici¬ 
ous demon, the scion of the lawless Turkoman 
Qajars. 

Arif further voiced his condemnation of the 
dynasty in a song® composed to the tune Baym-i 
Turk, which he sang in a concert given on March 
11. 1924. at Tihran. It begins thus : 

(j\ 

i^UcIj Lil 

O just God! Did You show mercy ? No, You didn’t. 

Did You spare the descendants of the Qajars ? No 
You didn’t. 

Appearance of was crowned King on 

Riza^ah. April 25. 1926. He was admired as 


* Pouran-Dokht-Nameh, pp. 86-88. 

* It was this song that lost ‘Arif the friendship of Iraj MirzS and 
elicited from his pen the 'Arif-nama, vehemently attacking ‘Arif. 
See p. 22 Supra. 

’ Dtvan-i 'Arif, pp. 43-44 (Tasnif Section); Sukhan. i. 207. 
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a popular hero by several poets like A^raf, Ra‘dL 
‘Ata, Nadiri, Danish of Isfahan, Danish of Tihran, 
Shu‘a, Qulzum and others. Qulzum praises him 
thus : 





i/ j L. 



.it 

j! j\ t—il jlaH I—j 


Avaunt malicious glances from thee, O King! thou 
didst good service to the Country ; 

Thou didst put thy feet firmly on difficulties and didst 
fight against hindrances; 

Thou didst resist feudalism in Iran till the last; 

Whatever thou didst, thou didst for the benefit of the 
nation and country with kindness and justice. 



How the poets found their inspiration even in 
matters more diplomatic, will be understood from 
the following humorous lines of RuhanI, in which 
he has refuted the British opinion regarding 
Bahrein : 

ol^l JU J' 

✓ 

Britain, the most impudent on earth, said that Bahrein 
did not belong to Iran ; 

Anyone who holds that it belongs to England, has no 
knowledge, sense and conscience. 

Freedom of speech like the freedom of the Press 
has experienced considerable restriction under the 


* HaftSd Mawj, p. 25, Berlin. 1929: Subhan. ii. 294. 

* Sukhan. i. 133. 
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present regime which, though nominally constitu¬ 
tional, is in fact dictatorial. ‘I^ql once criticized the 
government of Riza Shah in his Qarn-i Bistum (“ The 
Twentieth Century ), and was found murdered. 
Farrukhi heard of his assassination and in his deep 
grief extemporized the following short poem, the 
last verse of which contains the chronogram giving 
the date of T^ql's martyrdom. The words Dtv-i 
Aluhib ( The dreadful Demon ”) in the poem allude, 
it is said, to the Shah. The poem runs thus: 





J 0.1*0 -u 


O-ij U Ja-tf 31 
/ 


|»****i O ^ (Jh* 

^ / 

Ever since the dreadful and ferocious demon has 
raised its tail, security has left the country bag and 
baggage, and has vanished ; 

When the weapon of terror and barbarity killed ‘I^qi. 
read the date of his martyrdom as “Ishqi of the 
Twentieth Century”. 

Bahar, too, on account of his democratic views, 
would have met the same fate, but he redeemed his 
opinions by presenting to the Shah four qasidas 
known as Chahar Kh itaha^ (“ The Four Addresses ”.) 
Some verses, selected from here and there, offering 
his apology may be quoted below : 


' EHvan.i Farrukhh P- 118. Tihran. A.H. 1320 (Solar); Su^an. i. 
226; Divan-i p. 5. 

* Published at TibrSn on the Nawruz of A H. 1305 (Solar>. 
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' (-TjA^r 

✓ 

J jl -ti' f 


Li 01^ y^ ^ d L-i 
■>^ ,^ 5 -^; ^ C.5^-^ 


(j'^ j dLv 4^1 




r 


/ 

^ f I ^ lls^ d«>^> 

^ I ^ 




Thou hast become a king, put on the Royal robe, think 
not of punishment and destruction ; 

Animosity of the king is justified with a man who 
aspires after the throne ; 

O King \ thy power and grandeur will not be dimi¬ 
nished by me and a hundred like me ; 

I have done no wrong and if I have, O King ! forgive 
me. 

The present regime is decidedly unfavourable to 
the expression of any individual views on the politics 
of the country. Poets or writers dare not criticize 
the Shah or his government^. On the contrary, 
commendations of the Shah and the Crown Prince 
or their actions, whether justifiable or not, may 
bring satisfaction and security to the panegyrist. In 
the circumstances, the poets will have to relapse into 
panegyrics, while the attention of many of them 
has already been diverted to pure lyricism or more 
utilitarian poetry. 


3. PAN-ISLAMISM 


Modern Pan-Islamism with its anti-Western 
tendencies dates from the seventies of the last 
century, when the integrity of the Muslim States was 


* ChahSr Kh itaba, pp. 3. 5 and 20. 

’ It may be remarked that to-day there is not a single Persian news¬ 
paper in which any space for a leading article is reserved. 
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jeopardized by European powers. So far as Iran is 
concerned, this movement affected her but little, due 
to her traditional nationalistic feelings, religious 
schism, rivalry with Turkey and, above all, her 
political and moral decadence. Yet there are some 
Persian poets, who in their stirring poems, have 
appealed to their co-religionists for urgent solidarity 
against Western domination. 

In A.H. 1313 (A.D. 1895-96), Mirza ‘Abdu’l- 
Husayn of Bardasir, better known as Mirza Aqa 
Khan-i Kirmanih a disciple of Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din 
Asadabadi, while in prison at Trebizonde, composed 
a long poem entitled Ndma-i Bdstdn^ in imitation of 
the Shahnama, This poem contains a scathing con¬ 
demnation of Nasiru d-Din Sh ah and an eulogistic 
tribute to the late Sultan ‘AbduU-Hamid of Turkey. 
There are also many verses in the poem which reflect 
the whole-hearted support of the poet. Some of 
the verses are quoted below ; 

0 


•• 

j JU; 


.iU'l 


-^3" jjjJI 

A)j ji ij jU:)Ui ^ 




u/ 


«Xi tij 

• r 


LS 






-i) I 


r 




I always wished that the Muslims might with one 
accord gird up their loins in unity, 


For his biography refer to the Ta'ri^-i Biddri-yi IraniySn, pp. 6-13. 

(introductory volume) and Browne’s Persian Revolution, p. 409, Cambridge. 
1910. 

* Also called Sdlar-nlma. 

Biddri-‘yi Irdniyan, p. 256 (introductory volume) ; Ayanda, 
ii. 917 ; Browne’s Persian Revolution, p. 410. 
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That all might promote mutual friendship among them¬ 
selves and remove the old rancour from their hearts, 

That dignity might increase for Muslims and disunion 
and dissension were cast aside, 

That, through the glory of Hamid, a political unity in 
Islam might be effected. 

On the 18th Jumada, A.H. 1323 (July 21st, 1905) 
Adibu’l-Mamalik Amiri recited at Baku an address 
to Ahmad Bey Aqayeff, the editor of the now defunct 
“ Hayat ”, the following verses of which are impreg¬ 
nated with Pan-Islamic fervour : 


j\ JiS'j f iU"! Ai jUri j 

(J^ 3 ^ 


Resort to solidarity and be united so that your unity 
may diminish the influence of unbelief. 

If you have heard the saying of the Prophet, “ The 
faithful are like an edifice, in which one part strength¬ 
ens another. 


The same Adlbu’l-Mamalik Amiri wrote a qasida 
on the causes of the decline of the Muslim power. 
It was composed at Baku on Wednesday, the 20th 
Zi’l-Hajj, 1323 (February 14th, 1906) and comprises 
forty-five verses. The poem begins thus : 



^ AiUj 


jiij; j jl>- ■cjti' ^^1 



In the present age when all the inhabitants of the 
world are happy, wherefore has the Muslim commu¬ 
nity become debased and wretched ? 


* DivSn-i Amiri, p. 265. 

* Ihid. pp. 133-35. 
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In A H. 1339 (A.D. 1920-21) Vahid-i Dastgardi 
published a poem m his Armaghan under the caption 

^'^’1 ” (“A qasida on Islamic Unity "). 

In the poem he expresses his deep sorrow at the 
general decadence of the Muslim world, approves 
the views of Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din regarding the Pan- 
Islamic movement and ends the poem with the 
praises of Ahmad Shah and Amanu'llah, the ex-King 
of Afghanistan. His appreciation of the Pan-Islamic 
movement is reflected in the following verses ; 

jji jr4ii_r 0^1 

Ji^ ji j\ 

-u b' l' jj:> ji ^ 

, j oiA jUl (^jb ^3b“ j 

ofj (jUi* a jl jJjJX j J 

/ 

*i.r 

In the last century well spake that premier savant, the 

Iranian nation, Jamalu’d-Din 

Afghani, 

O Muslims ! from far and near, young and old, 

lamrs, Turks, Arabs, Iranians, Afghans, Indians and 
Sudanese, 

Clear amain the rust of enmity and rancour from your 

annihilation of the soul follows from these 
selfish motives. 

In similar manner many other poets^* expressed 

' Arma^an, i. No. 5, p. 31. 

A Adib-i Pi^awari, pp. 136-155. TihrSn. A.H. 1312 (Solar) 

Dihqan's Hadiya-i Sharq, Ma^bad A.H. 1300 (Solar); Shaykhu'r-RaTs-i 
Uajar, poetically surnamed Hayrat, wrote a prose work entitled " luihad- 
u l-Islam " (“ Union of Islam ”). 
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their deep sorrow at the general decadence and stag¬ 
nation of the Muslims throughout the world and 
have voiced their appeals through their stirring verses 
for unity and solidarity against foreign aggression. 

4. SOCIALISTIC VIEWS 

On February 26, 1921, a Soviet-Persian Treaty 
was signed in Moscow, and in the same year, 
Farrukhi of Yazd^ started a communistic paper 
""Tufan" ("The Tempest") in which articles and 
poems reflecting socialistic views appeared regularly. 
Besides this, Persian periodicals^ and publications^ 
from the USSR began to find their way into the 
country. The propagation of these socialistic ideas 
was condemned as it was not only repugnant to the 
religion and custom of the country but in conflict 
with the new autocratic State born in Iran by that 
time. Their staunch adherents fled to the USSR 
perhaps never to see their mother country again. 

The most enthusiastic amongst the poets with 
socialistic tendencies is, no doubt, Lahuti of Kirman- 
shah who at present is working in the USSR^. Two 
of his socialistic poems, ‘ Kirimil' * (“ Kremlin ") and 


’ He was invited to Moscow on the tenth anniversary of the Soviet 
Republic. 

’ The Avaz-i ra;*/? started at Samarqand in 1924 and the ^u'la-i 
Inqilclb started at Samarqand in 1919. 

* Kirimil by Lahuti, Moscow. 1923 ; A khg ar~i InqilSb by Sadru’d-Din 

‘Aynl, Bukhara. 1923 ; iVfamtJna-t Adafeiyyat-i by Sadru’d-Din *Ayni. 

Samarqand. 1925 etc. 

* Encycl. of Isldm. iii, 1065. 

* Namuna^i Adabiyydt-i Tajik, pp. 587-93, Samarqand, 1925. 
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Inqilab-i Surkh ^ (“The Red Revolution”), maybe 
regarded as his masterpieces. The first begins with ; 

j ^5" jua. Ij" 

^ 01^^ jl^ ;|^1 Ja,j 

/ 

How long shalt thou shed tears over the throne of 
Nu^irvan ? 

O Heart! read the secrets hidden in the Kremlin. 

This poem, which comprises sixty-one verses, was 
first published in the form of a pamphlet entitled 
Kirimil at Moscow in 1923^ It is a vehement attack 
directed against Imperialism. 

The second poem Inqilab-i Surhh ’ which, in its 
matter and tone, is similar to the first, appeared for 
the first time in October, 1923, at Moscow in a Mis¬ 
cellany ( Majmu'a ) published on the occasion of 
the sixth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Soviet Republic. It consists of nine verses, two of 
which are being quoted below : 






^ i LwJ ^ 4) 


J ^ jl'* j jlj 


3 . 






^Namuna-^i Adabiyyat-i Tajik, op. 593-94. 

’ Ibid., p. 593. 

’Several Tajik poets like‘Abdu’r-Ra’uf Fitrat, Mirza ‘Abdu’l-Wahid 

Munasiim. Ahmad Jan Hamdi, Habibu’llah Awhadi and Sadru’d-Dln ‘Ayni 
composed poems in imitation of this poem. 

— Namuna-i Adabiyydt-i Tajik, pp. 593-98. 
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Blithely I’ll drink Red Wine at the time the Red Sun 
will effect a revolution in the East; 

Proud I’ll be at the moment when, with the triumph 
of the “ Hammer and Sickle ", the peasant will lay 
Red Ropes round the necks of kings. 

In the following lines Farrukhi of Yazd longs 
for a revolution, which will inaugurate a total 
change : 

o jl)' 


jli ^ (j\ j) 1“ 






Oj^ 3 


In old and devastated Iran a new revolution should 
break out, there should be a terrible massacre of 
these lethargic people ; 

May be, O rivals I that we will discard our bashfulncss, 
the crimson blood of the foe should be rouge for our 
faces. 


Another of Farrukhi's poem published in the 
Armaghan^ under the following heading contains 
allusions to Red motives : 


The house that has a Red door is ours. 


Sayyid Abu’l Qasim Zurra ® and Sayyid ‘Abdu’l- 
Husayn Hisabi*, now in the USSR, are two other 
poets who propagated strong socialistic views through 


* Sukhan. i, 322. 

^ Armaghan, i. No. 9, p. 11; Divdn-i Farru^i, p. 22. 

* Dgnish-kada, p. 55 : also Subhan. ii. 182 f. n. 1. 

* Sukhan. ii. 182 f. n. 1. 
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their poetic compositions published in the ‘ Gul-i 
Zard \ 

Yahya Raihan was imprisoned in the lunatic 
asylum for the highly socialistic articles published in 
his political paper ‘ Nawruz^ \ In one of his poems 
he has commended Lenin^ 

Habib-i Yaghma'i, though not a socialist, has 

produced at least three poems in which communistic 

opinions have found expression. A verse from each 
is cited below : 


0 ) 1 ; iS' 

“i/ djji ijb 31 

The wealth ot the man who has more, should be taken 
away; 

And that of those who have less than others should be 
increased. 


P®^sant. the rich and the poor, 
the king and the beggar ; 

These names should be erased out from the face of the 


^ ^ Oj I- 

iSjf- j-f] fjf 


Perhaps the condition of the feeble will be better, if 

™t^*^*"ciples of Lenin are followed throughout the 


‘Su^an. ii. 183. 

* ^^cha-i Rai^n, pp. 38-42. Tihran, A.H. 13^8. 
Su^an.i.66. * Ibid., 67. 

'Ibid.. . 
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But these poems definitely failed to produce any 
effect on the Iranian mind. The twentieth century 
communism met the same fate in Iran as communism 
in its early form introduced by Mazdak ^ during the 
reign of Kubad I (A.D. 487-98 and A.D. 501-31). 

5. RECOLLECTION OF PAST GLORIES 


The downfall of the Iranian nation prior to the 
advent of the present Shah is well known. The 
ignominy the Iranians were put to always kept them 
alive to the lost magnificence and glory of ancient 
Iran and her kings. 

Amiri in a song headed “ Surud-i Millt ^ 
(“ National Anthem "), visualizes Cyrus the Great, 
as being alive and asks the Zephyr to blow in the 
direction of Pasargadas and implore Cyrus on their 
behalf to look after Iran in her deplorable con¬ 
dition. The song comprises five strophes and begins 

with: 

✓ ^ 

C/} 31 ^ 3 ^ iSj-- 


^ j\ 


JUji 

O Zephyr of the dawn! deign to pass towards 
Pasargadae by this way ; 


* A. Christensen’s Le regne du roi Kawddh I et le communisme 
Mazdakite, Copenhagen. 1925. 

* Dlvdtfi Amiri, pp. 682*83: Su^an. ii. 61-63. 
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Unto Cyrus, on our behalf, speak, “ O Sovereign! 

why hast thou turned indifferent to the fate of 
this country ? 

On the Nawruz of A.H. 1322 (21st March, 1904), 
Farrukhi of Yazd recited arnu5(ammt3f atameeting of 
the Independent Party of Yazd, in which he inveighed 
against the autocracy of the Government and ex¬ 
pressed his indignation at the British and Russian 
domination over Iran. At this, Zaighamu’d- 
Dawla, the then Governor of Yazd, was offended 
and under his orders the poet was put into prison 
and his lips were sewnh The lines that have 
references to the ancient monarchs and heroes of 
Iran are as follows : 

✓ 

J J|3 

^ J Crj^ d 

Is this the same Iran which was (once) the halting 
place of Kai-Ka’us, 

The resting-place of Darius and the peaceful abode 
of Cyrus, 

The land of Zal, Rustam, Gudarz, Giv and Tus? 

Never was it so trampled upon as now by British and 

' Russian oppression. 

Ashraf of Gilan has lamented over the past 
greatness and grandeur of Iran in the following 
words: 

‘ In 1930 when I was in Tihran, I noticed marks of the stitches still 
showing on his lips. 

’ Divan^i Farrukhi. p. 71: Subhan. i. 314. 
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j ^ c\^j OjOiT 

uV, j) yj, 

Where is that power, valour, enthusiasm or fervour ? 

Where the warlike lions well clad in panthers’ skin ? 

Pur-i Davud in his poem “ Iraniyan I Iraniyan ! 
composed on September 1, 1915, ardently reminds 
his countrymen of the past glories of Iran, the tri¬ 
umphs and achievements of her worthy monarchs. 
He passionately appeals further to them to rise up, 
unsheathe their swords and put their enemies to 
rout. A few verses of the poem are: 

h oT Ij of jojT 


(jL'i j\ ^ 3) ^ 

J S-'U J J 

0 y 1 ^ I o i»' I _/1 o 31 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jl J f f ^ iJ’o/' 

oUl^l ^\f oLt ul 


Call to mind those (ancient) days and those victorious 
armies, bring to mind also your sovereigns, O 
Iranians! O Iranians ! 

Where are Jam^id, Sam and Zab ? Where Tahmuras 
and where Darab? Where Iraj of the Pishda- 
diyan ? O Iranians ! O Iranians I 

What has become of Cyrus? Where is Cambyses’ 

Where is Ardeshir and where his pomp ? Where 

IS Kai-pusrav, the Kayanian king? O Iranians ^ 
(J Iranians! 


‘ Bihisht, pp. 55-56; Su^an. i, 166. 
* PouTan-Dokht-Ndmeh, p. 44 (Text). 
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‘Arif>, ^Baiza’I^ Husanl-zada^ Raihan\ Stiratgar^ 
and Masrur* are, among others, who have contri¬ 
buted poems with reference to the bygone glories of 

ancient Iran, her magnificent monarchs and invmci- 
ble warriors. 

6. GLORIFICATION OF ZOROASTER 

AND HIS RELIGION 

Religious intolerance and fanaticism are two 

thinp that are rapidly dying out in Iran. The 

Iranians not only have genuine sympathy and good 

feeling for all Zoroastrians whom they look upon as 

members of the same race and blood but have also 

begun to proclaim their regard and affection for the 

religion of their remote ancestors. Poets, too. are 

proudly singing the glories of Zarathushtra and his 
religion. 

In 1918 Danish of Isfahan composed a poem of 
thirty-seven verses in praise of Zoroaster. In the 
same year the poem was published in the form of a 
booklet at Istanbul with the title Kunjkavi dar 
Zartu^t The booklet also contains a short critical 
biography of Zoroaster by him. A major portion 
of the poem has been included in the second volume 


> Sukhan. i. 214; Dlvan-i 'Arif, p. 35 (Song Section). 

’ Sukhan. ii, 77. 

* Ibid., i. 73-76. 

* Bdgh(^a-i Rai^n, p. 8. 

* Subhan. ii, 264-65: Naw Bahdr, No. 27. p. 474, A H. 1341. 

* Sukhan. ii. 332-33. 
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of the Sukkanvaran~i Iran^. We should quote only 
the closing verse in which he represents himself as 
the Hassan of Zoroaster as against Hassan h. Sabit, 
the panegyrist of the Prophet Muhammad : 



I’ve heard that the last of the prophets had a Hassan, 

Now in the Yazddni faith I’m the Zoroastrian Hassan. 

• 

On the 20th June, 1920, while in Berlin, Pur-i 
Davud who has translated into Persian the Gathas, 
Yashts, Khordeh Avesta and Yasna^ composed a 
poem entitled Amashaspandan^ comprising 174 
verses. In this long poem the poet has described 
how the seraphic messenger appeared to Zoroaster 
in a vision and led his soul in a trance to the glorious 
presence of Ahura Mazda and the six Amesha 
Spentas who instructed him in the cardinal doctrines 
of the Religion^. Then, after speaking of the glories 
and decadence of Iran, he closes the poem with a 
prayer to Ahura Mazda for his mercy and grace. 
The opening verse is : 


0!.5|X.b ^ 


> SuWian. ii. 121-24. 

* Kunjbavl dar Zartusht. p. 13. Istanbul. 1918 ; Subhan. ii. 124. 

* Pouran-Dobht-Ndmeh. pp. 68-75. also PPR., pp. 236-40. 

^ For a detailed description see A. V. W. Jackson’s Zoroaster. 
pp. 36-42. London, 1899. 
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One morn the Seraph came down 
opitama (and) exclaimed. 


to Zarathushtra 


Pur-i Davud has often referred to Zoroaster and 
his religion in other poems too. These composi¬ 
tions show the profound respect and sympathy he 
cherishes at heart for the Zoroastrian faith. 

Ma'am of Shiraz pays his tribute to Zoroaster 
in the following words : 


1 - 


✓ 

'I 0 ^^ ^ji>* ij 


May my life be sacrificed for Zoroaster, I am a slave 
sitting in the dust at Zoroaster’s feet; 

nothing save 

the bright effulgence of Zoroaster. 


Even coming to a lower sphere, 'Ishqi’s operetta 
Rastakhiz^ is another example of the re-awakening 
of interest all over Iran in her ancient glory, ancient 
kings, ancient religion and her great Prophet 
Zarathushtra’. Towards the end of the poem the 
soul of Zarathushtra has been invoked with all 
humility and reverence thus : 




jlirT ^£\ 
* (jlr jl-rl j o\j\ j; y 

y juijj u 


y JU. 


J. u-Jj" 


‘ I^r-Numa^yi Iran, May number. 1929. Bombay. 

, jDivan-* 'Ishqi. pp. 21-30; PPR., pp. 464-83. 

‘ Taraporewala. p. 2. Calcutta 1925. 

Dtvan-i I^qi, p. 28; Suthan. i. 254. 
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O Heavenly Prophet Zoroaster ! 

Thou art a hidden messenger for Iran and the Iranians, 
O Zoroaster! 

Thee we implore, O Truth of God ! 

We bow our heads down in apology at thy feet, 
O Bliss of Iran ! 

Farrukh of ^urasan commends Zoroaster thus ; 

Lj ^ 

Jj J U^jj^l 

✓ 

Zoroaster considered Light to be God .* he held that 
every thing emanated from Fire ; 

To-day steam and electricity have proved that the 
Iranian Prophet was right. 

In similar manner Zandu]^t Khanum of Shiraz^ 
sometime editress of the monthly Dukhtaran-i Iran, 

( The Daughters of Iran "), Masrur® and many others 
have sung in praise of Zoroaster. 

7. PATRIOTISM 

After an age-long slumber the Iranians have 
regained their national soul. To-day waves of 
patriotism are running high throughout the length 
and breadth of Iran. Modern poets do not get tired 
of writing poems on patriotism. 

Of the different poets who have contributed 

’ Iran Uague Quarterly, ii. July. 1932, p. 63 (Persian Section). 

* Ibid., pp. 61-63 (Persian Section). 

* Aliftr. i. 550. 
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ough Adib-i Pishawarl gave the lead with the 
following charming lines contained in his Qaisar- 
nama. Here “ Mother Iran ” addresses her sons thus: 


(/> crlA- 


iS\ .3 




(J-i Ojii 

r, , produced many poems and songs 

( asm/^s) which echo his strong patriotic sentiment 
The poems A^arhayjan\ 'Ishq-i Azar Abadagm^ 

t“Tr^ 1°' ‘A/i-;5nh Yad-i Patan^ 

Motherland ”),5a/fanat-iHu5n« 

Ch hU Beauty ’) and the songs, 

J^^^l-raftar^ (“The Crooked Sky "), Far« 

Guy ( Speak Persian”) may be considered to be 

his master-pieces impregnated with the fervour of 

dSarJ""’ Azarhayjan, he 

--I u oru ji 




9 - 


^ ■*'» ji; u--^- j o~i ,jui 


’ Sukhan. i. 5: also PPR., p. 7 . 

* PPR., pp. 408-409. 

* Ibid., 413-14. 

* i- 200-201. 

’ PP- 193-94; i>PJ?.. p. 424. 

pp. 418-19“"'* (Tasmf Section), pp. 14-15; Su^an. i. 202-203 ; PPP.. 

' pp. 410-11. 

* ^^id.. p. 414. 
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With the bones of our sacred ancestors, this soil has 
been kneaded and so tis holier than everything else. 

Akhgar, the soldier-poet of modern Iran, has 
composed no less than five beautiful poems on 
Mihr~i Vatan^ (“Love of the Mother Country"), 
Sahib-i Khana (“ Be the Owner of the House"), 
Vatan u^hah^ (“The Mother Country and King "), 
Gham-i Iran * (“Love for Iran "), and Patan Farushi « 
(“Traitor to One’s Country"). In his Love of the 
Mother Country, he reveals his patriotism in a martial 
spirit thus : 

OjLi tj 


J i 


p 

✓ 

f ^ j 


The hair is the protector of the head and the army the 
protector of the country; I keep my heart clinging 
to the army of the country. 

In defence of the sacred soil, night and day, I keep my 
sword drawn against the face of the foe. 

l^ql in his ‘ operetta ’ Rastakhiz’’ (“ The Re¬ 
surrection”), which has attained great popularity®, 
has voiced the aspirations of modern Iran. The 


‘ PPR .. p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 

* Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 

’ Divan~i 'Ishqh pp. 21-30. Tihran. A.H. 1308 (Solar). 

* Rendered into English by Dinshah J. Irani, v. PPR., pp. 464-83 and 
also by I. J. S. Taraporewala in Calcutta. 1925. 
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t3jv 

«• 




OljJ^ -0 


•Ol^l ‘tl ob**iJ 4j I ^ 

✓ 

‘?c-irooi c-i-' oij.ui 

Aks! that this ancient realm, which the world re- 
fuLet " Is 

"5.“.TS.," “”■• •I’- 

This mouldering graveyard is not the Iran of ours 

1 his desolation is not Iran. O, where is Iran ? ' 

The poetess Nimtaj Khanum of Salmas com¬ 
posed a spirited poem when the northern provinces 
of Persia were invaded by the Turks during the 
Great War. Her father and other relatives were 
med in the raid. The following are the conclud¬ 
ing tterses that faithfully describe her patriotic send- 
ment: 


■Ail juidp^ 4X**Jj ■ 

Divatu i 'Ishgi, p. 25. 
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JJi) atL jyi* 

a/ 

^ J ^ C5^ 

They have fastened Freedom to the hilt of the sword, 
the heroes always rely upon it; 

'Tis the law of nature that a nation must fall into 
humiliation when it indulges in ease and luxury. 

In short, many poets like Bahar,^ BadFu’z-Zaman^, 

Husam-zada^, Ashraf,® Sayyid *Ali Shayigan® and 
• " 

Habib-i Yaghma'i’ have produced charming poems 
on the subject. The following lines from Vatan^ 
(“Mother Country'’) of ‘Abdu'l-Azim Klian Qarib 

are certainly worth quoting : 

0 / 

Cx^ ui-^ o* J~f u' ^ 

oXj 0^ J Jui J 

✓ ' 

8. WOMAN IN MODERN PERSIAN POETRY 

Many of the characteristic features of Modern 
Persian poetry are largely the result of the social, 
cultural and political changes they reflect. It is 
only natural then that a considerable portion of it is 

‘ Ayanda, ii. 461. 

* A Tribute to Sir Edward Grey (v. Browne's. PPMP.. pp. 253-55: 
Sukhan. i, 360-64) and Damavandiyya (v. Ayanda. ii. 486-87; Sukhan. i. 

364-66). 

* The Iran of Yesterday and the Iran of To-morrow (Ayanda. i. 598- 
600; Subkan. i, 35-37). 

• His poem on Pasargadse (Sukhan. i, 73-76). 

* Many poems in his Ba^-i Bihi^t, Tihran. A.H. 1338 and fJtld-i 
Duvvum-i Nasim-i Sh irndl, Bombay. 1346. 

• Iran^ahr. iii, 588-89. 

’ Subhan. i. 65. 

• Ibid.. 223. 
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concerned to develop the new attitude towards 
women which constitutes one of the most important 
changes in modern Iranian life. It reflects the weak¬ 
ening of the grip of religious tradition which for¬ 
merly stood against the participation of women in 
the struggle of the present age. Modern Persian 
poetry not only registers these changes but in itself 
is a mighty factor towards popularizing these new 
ideas. 

Her changed posi- Islam, no doubt, raised the position 

of women to a very great extent. 
The Prophet of Islam secured to women rights 
which they had not otherwise possessed before. 
Thus their legal status was greatly elevated, but their 
social condition was not much ameliorated. In the 
lands of Islam, even until lately in Turkey and Iran, 
she has been treated with indifference and neglect. 
She has been deemed inferior to man in intelligence 
and character. This depreciation of women has 
been voiced by many classical poets like FirdausP, 
Asadi^ Nizami of Ganja® and Jami\ Though there 


' Comoare: 


’Cf. 




' 

’ Nizami says: 


^ Cf. Jsmi • 






‘■w/i j' 
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are exceptions^ yet, on the whole, the poets of 
Iran have been uncharitable in their opinion about 
women. But modern poets have struck quite a 
different note to-day. They have urged their 
countrymen to elevate the social condition of 

women and to treat them better. 

A^raf of Gilan was, perhaps, the first poet who, 
in a poem entitled Ahval-i Zanan-i ‘Arab, urged his 
countrymen to pay due regard to women as enjoined 
by the Prophet of Islam. Some of the verses run as : 

jljMc j 31 ^ 

’“dipu tfiJi oUj> ju jij-i* <s\ j) 

/ 

He (the Prophet) said: O noble men! this is the 
order of Allah, that ye should pay respect to 
women ; 

If woman were not in the world, there wouldn’t have 
been a single man ever ; 

Paradise is ’neath the feet of mothers®, let the lives of 
sons be sacrificed for mothers. 

* Sa'di has praised women who are good-natured, pious and obedient. 

b If* ^ 

And according to MaktabI of Shiraz a woman is a lasting 
wealth if she is pious and child-bearing : 

ajJbU J^ 

* Bagh-i Bihidit’ p. 300. 

* It refers to the tradition ( ; 
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Yahya Raihan in the first issue of his Gxil-i 
Zard^ dated Sha‘ban 27, 1336, (June 7, 1918), 

published the translation in verse of a French 
poem on “ Mother This indeed excited the 
poetic zeal of Iraj Mirza to compose two poems on 
the same subject. The first was published in the 
Dani^-kada3 dated June 22, 1918 and the second in 
the GuU* Zard^ of July 21, 1918. The first poem 
which has gained considerable popularity®, begins 
thus: 

C^f JAOi 0^4*0 ^13 ^ 1^ Xojf 


* Issue No. 1, p. 2. The opening verses read : 

C^iJ\ U: >j\> • J 

’ Just below this verse translation of Raihan there appears the 
following quatrain by Bahar in which he indicts mothers for the wrongs 
they do to their children : 

y ^ ti/ 

5 .j/ c -j' 1 ^ 

* No. 3. p. 139. 

* No. 4, p. 2, the first verse is: 

r^. 


^\> yU 


' The late Prof. Browne has quoted this poem in the dedication of the 
fourth volume of the Literary History of Persia to his mother. It has also 
appeared in various journals viz., Gul~i Zard, No. 6. p. 2; Jrdn^ahr, ii. 
689; Ayanda, i, 666. 
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They say, when mother bore me, she taught me how 
to suck her breast; 

At nights by my cradle she sat awake (and) taught me 
how to sleep. 

Vahid has a poem under the heading Zan u 
Mard m which he has repudiated the idea of the 
inferiority of women to men. He says : 

j:>jl iltl* .>1 *-=^3 

' J pj' 

/ 

If woman is an impure dragon in the world. 

Then the male dragon is worse than the female one. 

Afsar holds men responsible and accuses them for 
the backwardness of women in the following words : 

o-b 31 

^ 

o3 ^ 

J *31>3 jic. 31 

Thy left hand is not inferior to the right; had it worked. 

it would have been as strong as the right; 

If woman is not like man, the fault is yours We should 
demand education and art for women. 

Despite the fact that the Prophet 

S“,onai Ren'lls- of Islam made the acquisition 

of knowledge incumbent on every 

Muslim man and woman*, the cultural position of 


* Vide Armaghdn. ix, 74. 

» Pand-nama-i Afsar, p. 9: Sukhan. ii.46. 

* The tradition referred to is : 
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women has been deplorable throughout the Muslim 
world The modern poets of Iran have played a suc¬ 
cessful part in making the people understand that 
female education is a question of vital importance 
for the advancement of their country. New social 

values of women have found expression in their 
poems. 

Sayyid Ashrafu'd-Dm inspires the Iranian girls 
to wake up from their lethargy and advises them 
to acquire knowledge in the following verses; 

jl-h; i£\ c—I It J,Lj' 

A 

jlJii O-I ,* -sT 


> Ji ^ ^ tjj) 

jlJ*. ^1 j c—I jiii j j 

Tis a day for universal joy, wake up, O little girl > 

waL\p%I°tVg[rir"® 


In Europe, from one end to another, in knowledge and 
attainment of art ® 

''oTttk ghl7'’®"°'' : wake up, 

Ya^ya Dawlatabsdi in his poem Khitah hi 
Banuvan (“ An address to ladies "), has elaborately 
discussed the necessity of female education. This 
poem is a Tar;T-6and (“Return Tie") comprising 
seven strophes, each of eight distichs. Four verses 

’ Ba^~i p. 78 . 
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selected from different strophes are cited below; 


♦ ♦ * 

^lyl; u l; Mi JiJJjr 

* oi4C' 

O Girl of the Golden Age ! hasten towards the school. 

In the need of learning, accomplishment and wisdom 

there’s no distinction between thee and men. 

^ * 

To bring up intelligent children with (thy) ignorance 
and incapability, 

Knowest thou what 'tis like? ’Tis like a blind man 
keeping watch. 

A poem of Lahuti, under the heading Bi 
Dukhtaran (“To Girls”), was published in the 
Avaz-t Tajik dated the 12th and the 18th February, 


1928. In it the poet says : 

cJ JV.j; 

a‘ 

I don’t appreciate the beauty of one who is ignorant: 
fascinate me no more by beauty, rather show (thy; 

worth. 

Qulzum in his Haftad, Mawj, has addressed the 
girls thus : 

ojutlc b ^iTjl 

^ * 

/ 

‘ PPR.. p. 666 D. 

* Namuna-i Adabiyyat^i Tajik, p. 606. 

• Haftad Mawj, p. 35. 
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O Girl the mother of the new race ! O Girl, the cause 
or the race to come ! 

Take example from the past and be a representative of 
the future generation ; 

Be thou a rose in the garden of knowledge and (thy) 
sons warbling nightingales. 

9. POLYGAMY 

Modern poets of Iran are fully aware that poly¬ 
gamy is opposed to the general progress of civilized 
society and culture. In Iran this practice is looked 
upon with repugnance and, though its abolition is 
likely to affect the birth-rate, there is every reason 
to believe that, before long, this great social evil 
will be a thing of the past. 

As to this burning question of polygamy, we 
have, first of all, the verdict of Afsar ; One good 
wife is sufficient for a man. He maintains that 
polygamy is not really sanctioned in Islam. "It is 
true, says he, that Islam allowed several wives* 
but it allows them with the stipulation that equal 
treatment shall be accorded to all the wives^ which 
is practically an impossibility. Thus Islam rather 
restrains than encourages polygamy.” He says ; 

*^1 aE" b 03 dl; 

/ 

c/’ ^ o-j 31 

* Cf. Qur'an, iv: 3. 

* Ihid.y iv : i28. 

* Su^an. ii, Pand^ndma-i Afsar, p. 7; PPR., p. 95. 
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One good wife is sufficient for a man, (to marry) more 
than one is not proper; 

If God hath allowed it. He hath done so on condition 
of thy being equitable and it cannot be fulfilled by 
thee. 

Pur-i Davud condemns polygamy as “ the most 
grievous sin.” In his poem written at Erlangen, on 
February 1, 1919, he describes the evils caused by 
It and emphatically pronounces that the present 
degraded condition of Iran is due largely to the 
polygamy practised by her sons. This poem 
comprises thirty-nine distichs, two of which, select¬ 
ed at random, read : 

✓ * iP 

C/} jr. 3 *j3 31 

He who permitted himself to take two wives, is a 
subverter of and an enemy to the culture of the age : 

More than one wife for a man in these days bring 
harm, grief and woe to the spirit of the country. 

Although an orthodox Shi'ite and sometime 
student of IslSmic Jurisprudence at Najaf, Sayyid 
Ashrafu’d-Din apprehended the evil effects of 
polygamy. In one of his poems, he expresses his 

candid opinion thus : 

* Su^an. i. 55 ; Pouran-Dokht~N3meh. p. 59. 
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1 



ajU- (jj 

o:)U j^jjT :>>. 31 1; 610 


To bring in two wives is wrong, unwise is to displease 
women with oneself. 

a is another contemporary poet, perhaps 
the most humorous of all, to draw a pathetic picture 
of the physical and mental condition of a man with 
two wives, which he does in two poems, one 
entitled Sar-i Aiard-i Du-Zana^ (“ The Head of a 
Man with Two Wives”) and the other Tan-i 
Mard-i Du~Zana^ (“ The Body of a Man with Two 
Wives ”). 


10. VEIL 


(/. 


The system of wearing the veil prevailed in 
Iran till recently. When political consciousness 
dawned upon the minds of the people they could 
not shut their eyes to social evils which were detri¬ 
mental to the progress of the country. The aboli¬ 
tion of the veil which was enforced by an Imperial 
edict in 1936, was a bold step in the direction of 
social progress. To-day the removal of the veil is 
an accomplished fact. We shall now study the part 
played by the poets towards this end. 

Iraj Mirza, a scion of the Qajar dynasty, threw 
his weight on the side of the removal of the veil. 
He burst forth impatiently : 


* Bihisht, p. 286. 

* SttMan. i, 125; Fukahiyydt-i Ruhdni, p. 56. 

* Su^an. i. 125-26; FukdhiyydUi Ruhanx, p. 55. 
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Xj\s^ S 

r ^ 

U V . 0 j ^ 

/ 

'o-i-Vj J^>C oj 

O Lord! how long will the nation remain insensible, 
how long will women remain in the clutches ot the 

veil ? 

Are women not human amongst us, or is there in 
women no power of distinction between good and 

evil ? 

The cause of the emancipation of women found 
an ardent supporter in the young poet He 

concluded his famous poem Kafan-i Siyah ( The 
Black Shroud ”) with the following stirring lines: 


j\j\^ ^ A o'* *i 

j\i\ «u«U y 


jb jbj (SJ} Xtyj b 

^y jiyi j ji* fy 



“ 0 V tj* j} j’ -ijj 

/ 

If some two or three patriots raise their voices in unison 
with me, 

Gradually this movement will be set afoot in the 
country, 


‘ Divan-i Iraj. part ii. p. 12; Su^an. i. 16. 

* Dtvan-i 'Ishqt. p. 102; Iran League Quarterly, i. p. 205. 
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By their demand the faces of women will be unveiled. 

Women will take off the disgraceful dress and will 
become exalted, 

Pleasure will be derived from the social life, 

Else, so long as women hide their heads in this shroud 
One half of the Iranian nation remains dead. 


Ishqfs cry was not a cry in the wilderness. It 
found support from many eminent poets. 

The poet Pieman raised his voice against the 
veil and said that it was sanctioned neither by 
religion nor by law or wisdom, and if a body of 
women had the courage, they might easily tear away 
the veil. He says : 

lb 

jUrL jjx j jic j j jyi* 


j j (jri* 

^ J /•Ia jI J 


Law, religion, wisdom and civilization with one accord 
justify the removal of picha^ and mantle ; 

Would that a group of chaste ones took courage and 
tore asunder the veil of superstition. 

In like manner Bahar®, Husam-zada^ Zainu'l- 
‘Abidin Hikmat poetically surnamed Farih^, Shah- 


‘ Suthan. ii. 102: also Pizhman’s Bihtarin Ash ‘ar, p. 74. 

* A substitute for the veil made of black horsehair about nine inches 
square in sire, worn by Iranian women over the'forehead to hide or expose 
their faces at will. 

’ Gulhay-i Adah, p. 19. 

* Su^an. i. 76-77. 

’ Iranshahr, ii, 660-65. 
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riyar\ ‘Arif^, Lahoti^ and others were not slow in 
joining the movement. They considered it regret¬ 
table that the fair sex should be secluded while the 
rest of the world was free. They exhorted women 
to cast away the veil from their faces. 

11. SPEED AND TRANSPORT 

One of the great changes of our time is the 
general acceleration of the rhythm of life. In its 
abstract form, this idea is perhaps inaccessible to 
expression in poetry, but the new means of rapid 
communication, such as railways, motor-cars and 
aeroplanes have greatly struck Iranian poets by 
their noveltyh 

Ruhani has a poem of fifteen verses in which he 
has given an enigmatic description of a bicycle 
(Du-Charkha) beginning thus: 

Ai J J ^ 

I’ve a vehicle and ’tis strange that it is self-moving, it 
requires no fodder, no hay, no grass and no barley. 

Vahid®, Husam-zada’ and Nazir-zada have com- 

’ Divan-i Shahriyar, Tihran. A.H. 1310(Solar). pp. 29-30: SuWan. ij.256. 

’ Divatfi 'Arif, pp. 196-97. Berlin. 1924; Gulhay-i Adah, p. 19 ; PPR.. 
pp. 425-27. 

* Subhan. ii, 314 : La'dliy-yi Ldhuii, p. 18. Istanbul. 

* George Marr wrote an article on this subject, which was published 
in the Mimoires du Comity des Orientalistes V, pp. 221-34. 

* Fubdhiyydt-i Ru^nt. p. 54: Sukhon. i. 127. 

” Armaghan. ix. p. 197: Mart’s article, p. 233. Vahid has another 
poem on Motor-car, vide Arma^dn, vii. p. 35. 

* Man’s article, p. 231. 
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posed poems on the ‘ Motor-car' (Kkud-Raii^). Marr 
in his article on Contemporary Means of Transport 
has quoted the poems of Vahid and Husam-zada. 
The first verse of the poem Automobile (Utumubil) 
by Nazir-zada is given below as a specimen : 

Jjj ij \ 

✓ 

^-UJU jl jl^l 


I journeyed by a conveyance, unique for travelling; 

The Arabian horses, compared to its speed, are like 
asses (entangled) in a quagmire. 

Badruz-Zaman Furuzanfar wrote a qasida} en¬ 
titled Rah-i Ahan (“The Railway”). It was first 
published in the Ayanda and has also been incor¬ 
porated in my Sukhanvaran. The poition of the 
qasida which deals with the Railway begins with; 








I saw two lines of iron extending both ways as straight 
as the lines drawn with a ruler. 

Afsar knowing how the railways play an import¬ 
ant part in the economic development of a country 
and in affording an easy communication between 
different countries and different parts of the same 

’ Namakdan, third year. No. 4, p. 64 and No. 5. pp. 12-13. 

* In metre and style it is similar to the well-known qasida of 
Minuchihri which opens thus : 

_ -V. Kazimirski’s Menoutchehri, pp. Ar.Al. 

’Ayanda. i. pp. 26-27; Marr’s art., pp. 224-25; PPR., pp. 184-86; 
Su^an. i. 33-34. 
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country, emphatically asks the Iranians to construct 
them: 

9 • 


jl -^1 (j' OljJ 


^ j j i/j ^jAT filj JC .*-1 jj>- 

O Iranians! how long will you lag behind ? When 
will the road like the Bridge of Hell be traversed ? 

If the blood be not in circulation, the body stops its 
work : wealth is blood and the railways the veins and 

tendons. 


The aeroplane (Tayyara) has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of several poets who have contributed a good 
many poems on it. Marr in his above mentioned 
article, has quoted three poems as specimens by 
three poets, viz., Muhammad Hadi of Birjand. Abu 1- 
Qasim Shahidi and Muhammad Kazim-i Tihraniyan. 
Vahid describes the aeroplane in the following words: 

^ jl J?Uj tiUh- 




Of 

IJ 0 jlJ? (JIa 








Through science and not through the enchantment of 
demons and ghosts® or the sorcery of genii and 
fairies this carpet of Solomon traverses the sky ; 


' Pand-ndtna-i Afsar, p. 22 ; Subhan. ii, 46. 

* ArmaghSn, vii, 34. 

* Literally, a beast of prey or wild beast. 
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Lo ! the aeroplane, now by the power of science hath 
saddled the back of the wind like the clouds of the 
month of Azarh 


The best poem on the aeroplane so far produced 
in Persian is the qanda on “ The Great War and the 
Aeroplane ” by Adib of Pi^awar. Full of classicism 
as the qastda is, it is charming and reminds us of 
Qa'ani. The opening verse reads : 


T Ij ^ 




Lq ! the brazen falcon with fiery talons, hath spread 
in the West the wings and feathers of rancour. 

Vahid seems so far to be the only poet to have 
written a short stanza on the submarine (Ghavvasa) 
It begins thus : 


ij' 

*Acl^ J y L 


The submarine, like unto a brazen-bodied crocodile, is 
the traverser of seas, quick as lightning. 

Themes like these would seem too technical and 
matter-of-fact for poetry, but what appealed to the 
imagination was the spectacular character of the new 
contrivances which seemed to realize the dreams of 
old legends and fairy tales about King Kay-Qubad’s 
aerial flight and King Solomon’s magic carpet. 

' Azar is the Syrian name for the month of March and should not be 
contounded with Azar. the 9th month of the Persian year. 

Dwan^i Adib-i Ptskawart, p. 8- 

* Armaghan. viii, 98. 
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T-L j < 1 There mav be some difference of 

The end of classicism 1 lieic iiiajr i U 

and its later survival. Qpjj^ion as to the time whcn the 

classical period of Persian poetry ended and the 
modern period began. Browne strongly refutes the 
view that Jami was the ‘ last great classical poet of 
Persia* Some more radically-minded scholars close 
their list of classical poets with Hafiz. But this 
much is certain that the long and brilliant rule of the 
Safavids (A.D. 1502-1736) did not produce any great 
poet. On the other hand, the post-Safavid period, in 
spite of its struggles and revolutions, was not devoid 
of talents*. The earlier period of the Qajars produced 
some first-rate technicians like Qa ani and Yag^ma 
who had nothing very original to say but maintained 
neverthele^ the hig^t standards of traditional 

V,-^•''fhT^latter part of the nineteenth 

The late beginning rf»nturv was a period of literary 

of Modern Persian ceilCUi^ K i ^ 

poetry. revolution for the modern languages 


' See his lecture on the Literature of Persia delivered on April 26. 
1912. before the Persia Society of London (published for the Soc^ ^ 
John Hogg. pp. 18-19); also his Literary History of Persia, m. 43o and PP^ 

(The Translator’s Preface), p. xv. teullivvat 

> See the anthologies Tazbiratul-Mu'asirin (contained in the Kulltyyai 

lithographed at Cawnpore. A.D. 1893). Riyazush-Shu'ara (see Rteu 9 
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of the East in general owing to the impact of 
Western arts and sciences. New movements were 
started in Turkish, Arabic, Urdo, Bengali and other 
modern languages and before long a considerable 
amount of poetic compositions, known as Modern 
Poetry, saturated with the spirit of the new age, came 
into being. Persian could not remain unaffected by 
the tendencies of the time, though its case was some¬ 
what special. The changes in Iran came rather late 
and were only of a preliminary character. Even now, 
new elements while being fully manifest in the 
language, still require some time before they can 
attain an appreciable degree of perfection. 

In Turkish the modern period begins with Ziya 
Pa^a\ Shinasi Effendi^ and Namiq Kemal Bey^ 
About this time Muhammad Husayn Azad^ and 
Altaf Husayn, poetically surnamed HalP, were 
engaged in starting a new movement in Urdu. The 
‘ Modern Poetry' of Iran hardly began before the 
twentieth century. It was born in the midst of 
political crises and so its major portion bears the 
trace of such an origin. 

Causes of delay and In Comparison with Turkey and 

Its consequences. t i • i r i 

India, the progress of education in 

Persian Catalogue, p. 651), Ata^-Kada (lithographed at Bombay. A, H. 
1277) and Majma'u'l-Pusaha (lithographed at T:hr3n. A.H. 1295). 

‘ b. A.H. 1241/A.D. 1825-26. 

* b. A.H. 1242/A.D. 1826-27. 

* b. A.H. 1257/A.D. 1841-42. 

* d. January 22. 1910. 

* b. A.D. 1837 and d. 1914. 
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Iran was rather slow and so new elements could 
not find a congenial atmosphere for a considerable 
time. On the other hand, classical tradition m 
Turkish and Urdu, however strong and manifest, had 
not yet reached maturity, when it was interrupted 
by the intrusion of new elements. On the contrary, 
Persian letters during the past millennium had attain¬ 
ed very high stages of perfection and classicism, and 
this solid fortress could not be stormed by the 
Western influences without sufficient preparation. 


In this respect the parallel of Arabic poetry, support¬ 
ed by a long and solid tradition, is illuminating. The 
Arabs of the Mediterranean region had no less access 
to the West than Turkey and India, and yet their 
poetry long resisted all forces of westernization and, 
even when the latter came, the process of change was 
too slow. To-day amongst the numerous poets of 
Egypt, Syria and ‘Iraq, there are but a few who have 
been successful in finding an adequate Arabic form 
for the moulding of new thoughts and ideas. Even 
in the best cases elegance and grace are not the usual 
companions of novelty. The case of Persian is very 
similar to what we find in the field of Arabic litera- 


The natural consequences of the belated infiltra¬ 
tion of modern elements into Persian are : 

1. Persian has not reached the zenith of its 

new evolution. 

2. The latest evolution may have been too 

hasty, as is best shown by the too easy 
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-^corporation of loan-words» entitled only 
to an ephemeral existence. 

If from the question of standards, 

■Characteristics of 

Modern Persian we now tum our attention to con- 

tents and forms, we must admit 
that the new tendencies have revolutionized Persian 
poetry. This change is the result of the new order 
of things which has been brought into existence since 
the establishment of the Constitution and owes a 
good deal to the influence of Western arts and 


sciences. 


The apostles of the modern movement have 
enlarged the sphere of poetry by introducing new 
themes into it. New fields of thought have been 
opened up. Society is confronted with new questions. 
The interests of life—political, social, religious, eco¬ 
nomic and scientific—have been enormously widened. 

The new movement has liberated Persian poetry 
from the fetters of conventionalism and artificiality. 
There is now a clear departure from the beaten track 
of classical poetry and no return to the previous 
condition is imaginable. The main characteristics 
of modern Persian poetry may conveniently be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. The ornate and artificial style has given 

place to a simple and natural diction ; 
words are made to follow thoughts and 
not thoughts to follow words. 

2. There is a personal note in the poems and 

the poets seem to have more individuality. 



2 so Modern Persian Poetry 

3. Modern poetry shows considerable original¬ 

ity in themes which now cover wider 

fields of human interests. 

4. There are poems of all kinds, reflective, 

* descriptive, didactic, historical, political, 

patriotic and amatory. 

5. Amatory poems are less common. Even if 

retained as a verse-form, the ghazals 
seldom sing of musky ringlets and downs 
on the cheeks of the beloved but, unlike 
their older prototypes, analyse and de¬ 
lineate the thoughts and feelings of men. 

6. Nature, which formerly served only as a 

background of human interests, is now 
wooed for her own sake, with the result 
th^tShab-i Mahtah^ (“A Moonlit NighO. 
Shihab^ (“ A Shooting Star ”), Abhbar-i 
Bdgh^ (“ News from the Garden ”). ■5“^' 
hdi^-i SlM'ir* (“The Poet’s Breakfast”), 
Banofsha^ (“ The Violet YakSitdra’ 
(“A Star”), Bahdr’’ (“Spring”), Khi- 
zdniyya^ (“Autumn”), Sufcfc’ (“The 
Morn”), Shab'o (“The Night”) and 


• SukAcn. i, 82.83; ii. 15-19 ; PPR- PP 
» PPR., PP. 303-4. 

* Subhan. i. 97-98. 

* PPR.. PP. 289-90. 

• Subhan. ii. 195-97. 

• Ibid., pp. 356-57. 

' PPR., pp. 284-85 and 649-50. 

* Subhan. ii. 411-13- 


.97-98; Ayandfl. i. 80-81. 


• PPR.. p. 678. 

»• Ibid., pp. 679-80. 
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the like form themes of poetry, 

7. Less exclusively personal feelings have be¬ 

come conspicuous in poetry, which turns 
its attention to the life of the community 
in its political, social and economic aspects. 

8. Thus there is no longer a complete rupture 

between the social conditions and earthly 
preoccupations of the poets and their 
soarings into abstract regions of Platonic 
love, the present bards being sons of their 
own time, expressing in poetry what agi¬ 
tates their souls, and many of them prov¬ 
ing the sincerity of their strivings and 
convictions by personal sufferings, nay, by 
their blood. 

Shortcomings of however, is not poetry because 

modern poetry. presented in verse and all is 

not prose because it is not put in verse. There are 
many poems that may be rightly termed versified 
prose, without any element of poetry in them. Con¬ 
sider, for instance, the quatrain entitled Andarz^ 
(“ An Advice ”) from the pen of so distinguished a 
poet as Shurida and note what a poor thing it is 
when compared with a quatrain of ‘Umar Khayyam. 
The same holds true of Yahya’s Andarz bi Javdnan^ 
(“ An Advice to Youths ’’). 

There arc many poems that read as high-sounding 
moral sermons delivered from a pulpit. The poems 

* Sukhan. i, 188; PPR., p. 356. 

* PPS., p. 675. 
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entitled Pak Shau' (“Be Pure”) by Vahid, Mifer 
Juy‘ (“Be Kind”) by Aurang, KMdmat4 Khalq 
(“Service to Humanity”) by Akhgar, Yak Zan has 
ast* (“ One wife is sufficient”) by Afsar are palpably 

of this kind. 

There are again several poems that read as fiery 
orations of Demosthenes in a crowded forum. 
Akhgars Vatan Furu^V (“Traitor to One’s Coun- 
try Badru'z-Zaman s Iran~i Diruz~—Iran-i Farda^ 
(“Iran of Yesterday and Iran of To-morrow”) and 
Ku^ish’ (“Effort”), Husam-zada’s Surud-i Pisran* 
(“ A Song for Boy Scouts”), Danish of Khurasan s 
Hadiyya hi Dukhtarm-i Imruz u Madaran i Farda> 
(“A Gift to the Daughters of To-day who are mothers 
of To-morrow”), Binish’s qasida Zh-i bar-iZulm 
na-bayad raft^” (“One must not submit to oppres¬ 
sion ”) etc. are pieces that represent this class. 

The poets are occasionally found to be on war¬ 
path engaged in wordy fights. Thus engaged, their 
verses are full of invectives, and their language be¬ 
comes at times repugnant and provocative. While 
they indulge in wrangling phrases, they seem to 


• PPR.. pp. 662-63. 

• Ibid., p. 116. 

• Ibid., p. 69. 

« Subkan. ii, 38-39 ; PPR.. P- 95. 

» PPR., p. 74 

• Sukhan. i. 35-37; PPR . PP- 178j-180. 
’ Subh'^n i. 37 ; PPR.. P 186 

> PPR.. p. 230. 

• Subhan. ii. 135-39. 

“* Ibid.. 82-86. 
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descend at once from a sublime height to a low level 
of humanity. You may even agree to call it a poetic 
art, at least a usage-sanctioned practice serving to 
indicate that the poets who indulge in it are after all 
just human, or that they are sometimes just like 
children seeking to enjoy a good fun at the cost of 
the irritable amongst them. Iraj Mirza's 'A.rtf- 
nama and ‘Ishqi’s satire^ on Vahid-i Dastagardi are 
the best specimens of this class of provocative poems. 

Want of blank verse. effort seems to have been made 

by the poets of Iran in the direc¬ 
tion of blank verse. Its introduction is long 
overdue. If started, it may evoke a new interest 
and create a diversiopjor those habituated to rhyme. 

The song of the Modem Persian poetry is essentially 

the song of the dawn. If it also 
sings a song of the night, the night of which it sings 
is not a long and gloomy one. The night of which 
it speaks is but a short period of sleep and well 
earned rest after the day's joyful work, after a 
pleasant evening and a hearty dinner. Thus Yahya 
holds the picture of the Night (Shab^) and of the 
Morn (Suhh*) before the children of Iran. 

This optimistic note, the robust message of life 
and hope and the glimpses of brighter days ahead at 

* Divdn^i Iraj, pc. ii, pp. 4-52. TihrSn, A.H. 1307 (Solar) : Sukhan. i, 
14-21. 

’ Dtvan-i pp, 178-82. 

* PPR., pp. 679-80. 

* Ibid., p. 678. 
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once differentiate the modern poetry from the 
earlier or classical. The romantic agony is here with 
occasional complaints against the world, life society 
and existence. But the painful features of nature 
or of life are compared to the thorns of rose. It 
the thorn pricks the finger on account of wrong 
handling, it is no reason to find fault with the thorn 
or the garden in which the rose hlooms. When 
Yahya feels disappointed to find the thorn at the 
foot of every rose, Bahar. with his greater wisdom 
and more philosophic insight, writes this line as if to 
chastize one who takes such a wrong view of nature 

and of human life : 


- 




1 . 




u 






r 



The mission of 
poetry. 


f a thorn pricks the finger of one "'ho P'u^ks the rose, 
the fault is the plucker's and not of the thorn. 

Modern poetry has indeed been 
identified with the entire life move¬ 
ment of the country, with continual endeavour to 
adapt Itself to as well as to create and mould the 
whole environment, natural, social and cultura o 
the progressive realization of the higher ends of 
existence as a free individual and as a free people. 

Pizhman has characteristically said that the soul 
of a poet, like a blooming bud, yearns to smile in 
the unive^e; it gets happy at the joy of nature, as it 


* PPR.. P- 212. 
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IS hke the roses of the garden’. 

With Adib of Pishawar poetry is like the cow 

of Moses^ meant for raising the dead ones of one's 

country, hke the breath of Jesus which stirs up 

the soul in a corpse’, like a lancet with sharp 

diamond edge to take out the cold and clotted blood 

from the sluggish vein, like Gabriel to blow into 

human body the breath of ardent sympathy and like 

a nurse gives milk to the child to develop its 
Stature*. 

Sarmad would require poetry to be the voice of 
the spirit of the age in which he lives’’. 

To Maliku’sh-Shu'ara Bahar, poetry is like the lute 
made by the hand of God on the Day of Creation. 
Its strings are made of the tresses of the houris. It 
is attuned with the light of Heaven. Its tune acts 
as a guide to those who go astray and its wailing is a 
help to the helpless. If properly handled, it increases 
love and lessens tyranny. Its sound is the voice of 
God, and whosoever listens to it, he listens to God. 
Many have desecrated it by playing improper tune 
for selfish ends. The wrong handling of it has only 
created chaos and confusion, contests and clashes. 
The right man to handle it properly and perfectly is 
one who can produce the eternal tune of universal 
love and peace to mankind. In other words, the 

* Sukhan. ii, 100. 

* Vide Qur. ii, 67-71. 

*QMr.,iii, 43: V. 109. 

* PPR., pp. 13-14. 

‘ Su^an. ii. 206. 
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mission of poetry is to convey the message of the 
great love revealing nothingbut affection of the 
divine heart out of whic VS^lmighty created all 

things and beings'. 

. here cannot be any greater mess¬ 
age of poetry than what is sought 
to be conveyed through ‘Ishqi’s Rastakhlz. Righ¬ 
teousness is extolled as the highest principle of action. 
The duty of a rising and powerful nation should be 
to bring peace and happiness to the whole world 
and to see that none remains in bondage and all live 
freely their lives. The modern poets discover the 
permanent basis of human understanding, concord 
and happiness in the fundamental unity of all faiths, 
in the commonness of the object of worship, and in 
the oneness of the goal of all the higher human aspira¬ 
tions. The belief broadbased on the monotheistic 
conception of God can tolerate and unify the diverse 
modes of worship, of thinking and of action.^ 

The doctrine of transcendence and immanence, 
monism and dualism, theism and atheism, pantheism 
and monotheism, materialism and spiritualism are all 
sought to be harmonized in Izadl’s poem Man 

Kiyyam} (“ Who am I ? ). 

Pyr-i Davud describes the attributes of God 

after Islam and Zoroastrianism®. Alegar reflects on 


> Subhan.. i, 396-98. 

* PPR., p. 178. 

* Ibid., p. 237-38. 
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the Life of Man (‘Umr-i Insan*) in the manner 
of a Buddhist thinker, Salar proposes to seek Truth 
in the manner of Mansur though he may have to go 
to the gallows like the Messiahs Izadi represents 
God m the manner of the Bhagavadgita and Spinoza®. 
Nizam-i Vafa talks of Pure Love Pah) in 

the manner of Plato and the Indian Vaishnava*. 
Aurang would seem to have a unique conception of 
love as a principle more appealing to reason and 
imagination than anything earlier, whether found in 
Sufism or in the Upanishads or in Plato®. There are 
again poets who have said golden words of moral 
wisdom in the manner of Solomon and Confucius. 
Thus scrutinized, the modern poetry of Iran may 
be shown to strike a note of harmony of all great 
thoughts and wisdom of the world. 


Love, heroism and ^ thorough re- 

pathos in the politi- generation of the country and the 

cal and patriotic i , 

p«>ems, people IS the most sincere and 

laudable of human desires. The 
love for Iran is enlivened by a profound patriotic 
sentiment. Here love assumes the form of filial 
affection for the mother. This love is sought to be 
raised to the pedestal of the love of God Almighty. 


‘ PPR., p. 72. 

* Ib., p. 313F. 

* Ib., p. 178. 

" Ib.. pp. 607 and 608-9. 

PPR'pp^m%^°^°^ (“The Anchor of Love") in the 
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One may feel that the modern poets have just 
transferred one’s feeling for one’s mother towards 
Iran. The poetic reflections may be shown to have 
centred mainly round these two similes : (a) that 
of the mother and the son, and (b) that of the house 
and the owner. Iraj Mirza has written two poems, 
one entitled Madar^ (“ Mother ”), and the other, 
Qalb-i Madar^ (“ A mother’s heart ”). In the first 
named poem, the poet wants to tell us that our very 
existence is all due to the mother, and in the second 
he pathetically brings out the eternal wish of the 
mother’s heart for the welfare of the son. The 
same is similarly brought out by Yahya in his poem 
Mihr-i M^ar^ (“ Mother’s Love ’). Iraj puts the 
wish into the mouth of the blood-drenched heart 
of a mother after she was cruelly butchered by her 
son at the instigation of his sweetheart, while Yahya 
puts the same in the mouth of a mother after she 
was thrown down into a deep well by her thought¬ 
less son. The device followed in the two poems is 
that of a fabler. But whereas ^sop’s fables are 
noted for their perspicuity, Iraj’s poem is annoying 
on account of details of a description of how the 
mother was killed by the son and her bleeding heart 
was taken out to avenge the cause of a woman he 
loved. The same remark in a milder degree is 
applicable to the poem of Yahya. Quite the reverse 

’ Su^an. i. 25 ; PPR . pp. 134-35 : Iran^ahr. ii. 689. 

> Sukhan. i. 24-25 : PPR., pp. 124-26 : Arma^an, v. 596-97. 

> Sukhan. ii. 417-18 : PPR., pp. 666D-67 
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IS the case with the patriotic stanzas in which the 
poets inspire their countrymen either to avenge 
the cause or guard the honour of the ‘ 7 notherland \ 
The simile of the house and the owner, employed 
to argue the case forcibly in favour of ‘ Iran for the 
Iranians derives its significance from a very natural 
feeling of joy one feels in ones own hearth and 
home. This is beautifully delineated by Rashid-i 
Yasimi in his poem ^Ishq4 Khanavada^ (“ Love for 

the Home ”), which reads very much like the English 
poem ‘ Home, Sweet Home ! ' 

The heroism upheld by the poets is of the 

noblest kind ; it is the valour and courage displayed 

by such heroes of the past as Rustam and Hurmuzan 

in defence of their country against the inroads of 

foreign powers. In it the poets strike a most sincere 
note. 

In the patriotic stanzas deep pathos finds its 
expression over the irony of fate. Many of them 
savour of sarcasm, but the seriousness of purpose 
underlies even a poem, which is apparently a light¬ 
hearted one. There is no better example of this 

than the poem entitled Ququltqu} (“ Cock-a-doodle- 
do ! ”) 


A good fund of 
humour. 

in them. 


Like the French, the people of 
Iran have a good fund of humour 
There is a comic weekly Ummid (now 


* PPR.. pp. 298-300. 

* PPMP., pp. 229-30. 
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defunct) published humorous poems generally meant 
to amuse and instruct but not to offend. Ruhani 
and Binish may be mentioned as two modern poets 
noted for their humorous stanzas. Other poets, too, 
have here and there humorous poems to their credit. 
Pun or play upon words serves as usual literary 
instrument of humour. The element of humour is 
present also in the amorous and patriotic poems, 
though in them it tends to be ironical in places. 

Habib-i Yaghma I observes about his contempo¬ 
rary Mirza HusaynKhan poetically surnamed Masrur, 

a contemporary poet : 

0—1 ^ j j jl 


^ JU-l 

In this world any one whom I see is sad and is far from 
happiness, jollity and gaiety 
I found only one ‘ Masrur ’ (happy) in this world but 
not he himself rather his pen-name is such. 

Ruhani criticizes the Members of the Majlis^ 


saying : 


jo'i / jT/ 


If the Members of the Parliament have done little work 
they have at length done the work of the generous 
Hatim^, 


* Sukkan. ii. 329 foot-note, n. 1. 

* Fuk3hiyyat-i Ru^ni, p. 74, Subhan. i, 122. 

* Name of a man of the Arabian tribe Ta'iy, proverbial for his 
liberality. 
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repealed the taxes on asses, horses and cows, 
they have actually provided ease for their own kind 


Witticism. Some of the poems display a good 

deal of witticism. Furat in his poem 
Mah-i bi~mihr, The Unkind Moon ”) records : 

3 Af 1; 

A witty man said to a priest. “ Avoid Satan ” : 

“ Satan is avoiding me at every turn ", said the priest. 

In some of the poems the wit displayed is alto¬ 
gether ludicrous, if not offensive. Spenta, for 
instance, writes : 

^}A\ 

✓ 

Jesus, the leader of the faithful, said, “ Should a person 
through spite smite thee on one cheek ; 

with gentleness the other cheek to him”; 

Would to God such a command were given for a kiss 
too ! 


Tasnif and Surud. tasmf (chanson) has also been 

considerably gaining in popularity 
ever since the movement for the Constitution 
began. On account of its topical character, simpli¬ 
city of style and adaptability to music, this form of 
composition has played ^n important part in rousing 
public consciousness. But as most of the composi- 

■ PPR., pp. 508-9. 

’ Ibid., p. 322. 
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tions of this class, which are polemic in character 
and are written in different dialects, refer to some 
local incidents or interest of ephemeral nature, 
they rapidly pass into oblivion. The surud (“song”), 
too, like the tasnlf has become fairly popular in 
these days. It has served as a fitting vehicle for 
patriotic and national songs. There is, however, 
much scope for the improvement of these classes of 
composition provided the poets having an ear for 
music take an interest in them. For the most part, 
they are now composed by poets who have no ear 
for music or by composers who are not well-versed 
in the art of poetry. 

Modern poets as modem pcriod with all its 

daTsS marten. redeeming features and drawbacks 

is a period of Romanticism in the 
poetry of Iran. Like the Romantic movement in 
English literature, it is essentially a production of 
the freedom of thought. If, as openly admitted by 
modern poets, Firdausi is the inspirer of valour and 
courage, Rudaki of songs and music, ‘Umar 
Khayyam of courage of conviction, bold expres¬ 
sion of thought, and drunkenness of human spirit, 
Sa‘dl of wisdom and insatiable thirst for knowledge 

and broadening of human outlook, and Hafiz of 

' • •• 

mysticism and love of God, arc we to understand 
that the modern poets have remained all spellbound 
by the greatness and grandeur of the masters of the 
past and their writings have in no respects excelled 
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the classical master-pieces ? 

Granted that among the modern poets none has 
produced till now a grand national epic of the 
volume and size of Firdausi’s Shahnama. But who 
can deny that the whole of the Shahnama has been 
admirably reproduced, in substance and quality, by 
many a poet of the present age ? The causes, 
national or other, advocated by Firdausi, have all 
been advocated by the modern poets. The noble 
tradition of ancient kings and dynasties of Iran, the 
valour and courage of Rustam and Hurmuzan'and 
the veneration for the religion of Zoroaster and the 
holy scriptures of the Zoroastrians, etc. are all 
strongly upheld in modern poetry and songs. The 
political and patriotic poems of Pur-i Davud, almost 
all without exception, read as nothing but the great 
Shahnama put in a nut-shell with a broader national 
outlook, a much larger conception of national duties 
and responsibilities and a robust hope for the future 
of the country. The materials of Tshqi’s famous 
operetta ’ Rastakhlz are all drawn from the great 
Shahnama, Here they are presented altogether in a 
new literary form serving as a suitable garb for the 
new-born national spirit and consciousness. Where¬ 
as Firdausi narrated the tales of the ancient kings 
only to see them vanish or buried in the dark gloom 
of the long night which was to come over the 
history of Iran, Tshqi’s Rastakhiz is intended to 
bring all of them back to life again and to see their 
noble spirit permeate the whole nation. Whereas 
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Firdausi concluded his Shahnama with the despair 
and deep sigh of a dying nation, ‘Ishqi has brought 
his ‘ operetta ’ to a close with the noblest of human 
desires and a hopeful message of peace and pros¬ 
perity, put in the mouth of Zoroaster : 

O East, arise and put the West to shame ! 

Unless the East sleeps how can the Sun of the West 
rise ? The West woke up only when the East went 

to sleep ! 

I hope that when the East will gain power, she will use 
her strength to bring peace to the world. 

And not, like the West she will drive men from place to 
place, nor will she insult humanity and civilization ; 

Henceforth let no one in bondage be ; let everyone live 
his life and be free^ 


* Div^n-i p. 29 ; PPR., p. 480. 
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See Avdza-i Bazm-i Sulh-i la 
Haye. 

Ecole des langues Orientales. 107 
Edmond Harancourt. Sec Haran- 
courc, Edmond—. 

Egypt. 18n. 2. 64n. 2. Ill, 178. 
Encyclopaedia of Isldm, 7n. 2. lOn. 3. 

lln. 2. 39n. cont. of 38n. 6,146n. 4 
England. 31. 137. 140 
Enzeli, 134 
Erlangen. 163 
Etudes Iraniennes, 79n. 1 
Europe, 20n. 2. 49. 64. 99, 105,107. 

124,137,165 
Ex. Kaiser, 4. 137 

-Shah. See Muhammad ‘Ali 

Shah. 

F 

Fahlaviyyat. 80 

Fakhri. See Shamsu'd-Din Muham¬ 
mad Fakhrl. 

Fakhru’d-DIn Hasan. 38n. 3 
Fakhru'l-Wa'izin. 125. 127 
Falsafi. See Nasru’llah Kh an 
Falsafi. 

Fardmarzi. See 'Abdu’r-Rahman 
faramar^i. 


Faraydanl. See HidSyatu'llah 

Hakim-i Ilahi Faraydanl. 

Farhad MIrza (Mu'tamidu’d-Dawla). 
33n. 1 

Farhang. See Murtaza Khan (Tarju- 
manu'I-Mamalik) Farhang. 

-i Anjuman-3rd-yi Nasitt. 39. 

96n. 3 

— Jahangiri. 96n. 3 

— Lu^at-i 'Avamdna. 76. 

— Ra^idi. 96n. 3 

— Sarvart, 38 

Farhangistan. 42n. 1. 45 & n. 2. 61. 
Farrukk of Khur3sSn. See Mahmud 
Khan Jawahirl Farrukh 
Farru^i. See Muhammad Farrukhi 
of Yazd. 

Pars. 14.18. 47 
Farsi Guy (poem). 157 
Fdrs-ndma-i Nd^rt. 8n. 2 
Fasl‘i Bahdr Kkdnum {Iranu'd- 
Dawla) Jannat —, 13. 33 
Path ‘All Akhundoff. 47 

— ‘All ^ah. 33n. 1. 39 
- i Dilht (poem). 29 

— -i Milli (National Victory). 132 
Fazlu’llah NCri, Shay^—, 132. 133 
Fenelon, 17n. 3 
Fiqhu'l-Lughat, 36n. 1 

Firdausi. 17, 19. 24. 37 & n. 1. 161 
192.193. 194 

— Millenary, 17. 24n. 2 
Firuzkuh, 135 

Fishery Concession (SJillat) —. 134. 
Fitrat. See *Abdu’r-Ra*Qf Fitrat. 
France, 48. 51 
Friedrich. 79. 

Fukahiyydt^i Ruhdni. See Dtvdn-i 
Fukahiyydt-i Ruhanl. 

Fundgruben des Orients. 37n. 4 
Furdt. Sec *Abb3s Kh^n Furdt. 
Fursat. See Naslru*d-Din {Fursatu d- 
Dawla) Fursat. 

Furughh Sec' Abu’l-Hasan Khan 
Furughi. 

Furuzanfar. See Badi’uz-ZainSn 
Futuzanfar. 
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G 

Gabriel. 185 

Gabrieli, F.—. 39n. cont. of 38n. 6. 
Ga^a. 12.14 
Ganja. 21. 161 
Garakan. 7. 9, 14. 20. 44 
Gar^asp, 37 
Gar^asp-nama, 37n. 3 
Gathas. 78 & n. 3. 154 
Geneva. 75 

George Marr. See Marr, Y.— 
Germany. 136, 137 
Ghamdm, See Muhammad Yusuf- 
zada GhamJm. 

Gh^am-i Iran (poem). 158 
Ghavuasa (poem). 175 
Ghazna. 37n. 5 
^aznavid (dynasty), 97 
Ghulam ‘All IGian Azaral^^I Ra'di, 
Dr.—, 13, 33. 140 

— Husayn Khan Surud, 11. 27. 

-Muhcashim. 76 

— Riza JQjan Rashid-i Yasimi 
(Yajiml). On. 1. lOn. 1. & 3. lln. 
3, 12 & n.2. 28. 33n.*. 37n. 3. 65 
& n. 1. 98n. 1. 109-110, 189 

- Ruhani. 12. 28. 52. 70 & n. 3, 

140,169172 & n. 5.190 & n. 2 
Ghuncha-i Khanddn. 70 
Ghurur-i Milli (poem), 29 
Gibb. 92n. 1 
Gllakl (dialect), 20 
Gilan, 47. 48. 151, 162 
Girami. See Isma'il Amir-Khizi 
Girarol. 

GIv. 151. 

Gladwin. 92 & n. 2, n. 5 
Grammatik, Poetik und Rhetorik der 
Perser. 91n. 1. 

Grand Hotel (Tihran), 64 
Great Britain. 128.136. 137.140 

— European War. the—. 3. 4. 48, 
136. 159 

Grey, Sir Edward—. 128 
GQdarz, 151 

Gulha-yi Adab, 26n. 5. 33n.* 106n. 2. 
108n. 2. 109n. 1. & 3. 110 & n. 1. 


3 & 7. 112n. 2. 113n. 1. 171n. 3. 
172n. 2 

GuUstan. 52. 114 

Gul-i Zard (paper). 28. 66. 138n. 1. 

149. 163 & n. 5 
Gurans. 81 

GuZarish-i Guirdn (poem). 30. 

H 

Habib-i Isfahan!. 33n* 

— Yaghma'i. 12. 31. 37n. 3. 49, 52, 
99. 105. 109. 149. 160. 190 

Habibu’liah Awhadl, 147n. 3 
Hablu'l-Maiin (Weekly). 129n. 5 
Hadt. See Hadi Khan Ha'iri Hadi. 

— Khan Ha'iri Hadi, 6. 11. 26, 40, 42. 
44. 52. 87n. 2 

Hadiyya^i Danish bi Dukhtaran-i 
Imruz wa Madardn-i Farda 
(poem). 28, 182 

— Sharq (poem). 23 & n. 1, 

145n.2 

Hafiz. 97. 99. 176. 192 

Haftad Mawj, 26. 140n. 1. 166 & n. 3 

Haft Qulzum. 91 & n. 2 

— Sad Parana, 75 

Ha’iri. See Had! Khan Ha’iri Hadi. 
Hljiabad, 80 

H&li. See Altaf Husayn Halt. 
Hamadan. 6. 10. li. 14. 102! 116 
Hamdi. See Ahmad Jan Hamdi. 
Hamidl. 105. 109 
Harancourt, Edmond—. 17, n. 3 
Hasan IGjan Vahid-i Dastagardi, 7n. 
3. 10. 21 & n*4. 52, 89. 102, 107. 
137 & n.l, 145. 164. 172 & n. 6, 
173. 174, 175. 182. 183 

— Khan {Vu§uqu’d’Dawla) Uu§uq, 5. 
6. 7n. 2. 9, 20. 137 

— Muqaddam ‘Ali Nawruz, 64 

— Shirazl. Hajj Mirza—. 8n. 2 
Hashtrixdi. See Muhammad Ziya 

HashtrOdl. 

Hasrat-zada. See Muhammad Ja'far 
Hasrac-zada Pazargadi Surud. 
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Hassan b. S§bit. 154 
mtif,97 
Hatim, 190 
HaySt (paper), 2. 144 
Haydar ‘All Kamalh 9,18 & n. 1,105, 
107 

Hayrat. Sec Abu'l-Hasan Kh5n 
Mirza-yi Q3jar(ShayW[iu‘r-Ra’Is) 
Hayrat. 

Henri Masse, 75 
Hcrzfeld, 25n.4. 79n. 1 
Hiddyat. See Riza-quli Khln Lala- 
bSshi HiddySt. 

—. See Ssdiq HidSyac. 
Hidayatuil3h Hakim-i Ilahi Faray- 
danl, 41 
Hijaz. 138. 

Hijdzl See Muhramad 
Hibmat. See 'All Asghar Khan 
Hikmat. 

Hisdbu See ‘Abdu l-Husayn Hisdbt. 

History of Alexander, 79n. 4 

Hogg. John—. 176n. 1 

Horn. Dr. Paul—, 38n. 1. 80n. 1.96n. 3 

Huart, Clement—. 37n. 3 

Hugo. See Victor Hugo. 

HumS'I. See Jalslu’d-DIn Khan 
Huma'I SanS. 

Hurmuzan, 189. 193 

Husam-zada. Sec Bahau’d-DIn Kh an 

» 

Husam>zada. 

Husayn-i Kasmai, 20 & n. 2 

— Kuhl. 67n. 1. 75, 76 
^ Makki. lln. 1 

Husayn Khan Baikal, lOn. 2 

- -Bakhtiyari Pi^mdn. 6. 12. 30. 

32n. 2. 50n. 1. 171 & n. 1. 184 

- Danish, 9. 15.19. 140. 153 

- {Muhta^imu s-Sal^na) Isfan- 

diyarl. *9. 17 

— — Mfljrur. 11. 25 & n. 4, 52, 153. 
156.190 

-Sa*adat-i NQrl. 26n. 5. 33n. " 

-Saml'i {Adibu s-Sal^na) 'Atd, 

9, 20. 52, 140 

— Pizhmdn. See Husayn lOian 
Bakhtiyari Pizhmdn. 


Husavn Sfaaiara Bind, 12,30 
Husayn Tawfiq. 67n. 1 

I 

Ibn Babawayhi. lln. 4 

— -i Jinni (False Tabhallus of 
‘Abbas Khan Furdt), 53, 67n. 2 

Ibnu’i-Muqaffa*. 4ln. 3 
Ibrahim Khan Pur-i Davud (Pur), 
6.10 & n. 4.23. 42, 44, 78n. 3.129. 
135, 139, 152. 154. 155.168. 186, 
193 

— Ndhld, 67n. 1 

'Ibrat. See Muhammad *Ali Khan 
'Ibrat. 

Ididl-i 'Ishqi (poem), 27 

— Kiidaki (poem). 31 

Ihtiydj Ay Ihtiydj (poem), 100, 101 
II NawrXiz-Ndmeh-e 'Omar Hayydm, 
(art.)—. 39n. cont. of 38n. 6 
Independent Party of Yazd, 151 
India. 4. 38n. 3. 40. 128, 177,178 
Influence of Arabic Poetry on the 
Development of Persian Poetry — , 
92n. 5 

Inju. See Jamalu’d-Din Husayn 
InjU. 

In Memoriam (poem). Ill 
Inqildh-i Sur^ (poem), 25.147 
Inscription on Darius's Palace. 
English trans. by J. M. Unvala—, 
79n. 1 

In^d. See Insha Allah Khan Inshd, 
Sayyid—. 

— Allah Khan In^d, Sayyid—, 
83n. 1 

International Labour Office, 75 
Iraj (king), 152 

—. See Iraj Mirza {Jalalu'l-Mama~ 
lik) Iraj. 

— Mirza {Jaldlu'l-Mamalik^ Iraj,9 
& n. 3, 19 & n. 2. 22 & n. 3. 32, 
49. 50. 52. 68. 69n. 1. 98, 128. 
139n. 2.163.169. 183,188 

Iran. 1. 3. 4. 5. 7. 15. 19. 20n. 2. 21. 
27. 28. 29 & n.l. 30. 32. 34, 35. 36. 
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39n. 6. 40n. 3. 45. 46. 47. 48. 61. 
64. 66. 69fi. 2.76. 78.80acn. 1. 
4. 81. 89, 90. 98. 102. 105. 107. 
115. 119. 123. 129. 130. 134. 135. 
136. 140. 143. 146. 148. 150. 151, 
152. 153. 154. 155. 156. 157. 158. 
159. 161. 162. 165. 167. 168. 169. 
170. 176. 177. 178.182. 183. 187. 
188. 189. 192.193 
Iranian Embassy, 15. 40 
Irani. Dinshah J.—. See Dinshah J. 
Irani. 

Iran.i Diruz—lran-i Farda. 30. 16Cn. 
3. 182 

— -i Jawan (club), 64 

— -i Naw (paper), 132n. 2. 133n. 2. 
134n. 1 

Iraniyan ! Iraniyan ! (poem). 152 
Iran league Quarterly, 156n. 1.2. 
170n.2 

Irdnshahr (monthly). 26n. 4. 6. 7. 
107n. 2. 160n. 6. 163n. 5. 171n. 5. 
188n. 1 

IrSnu'd'Dawla. See Fasl-i BahSr 
Kb^num (Iranu'd-Dawla) Jannat. 
‘Iraq (Mesopotamia), 178 
—. See *Iraq-i ‘Ajam. 

— -i ‘Ajam. 14. 18. 20 
Ir^ad (paper). 2 

Isfahan. 2n. 6. 9. 12. 13. 19. 26, 38. 
47. 63 & n. 1; 97. U3. 131. 140. 
153 

Isfandiyari. See Husayn Khan {Muh’ 
tashimu's-Sahana) Isfandiyari. 
Ishaque. M.—. 5n. 1. 6n. 1 
•Ishqabad. 133 

‘/ffeqi. ^ee Muhammad Riza 'Ishqi. 
‘Zfbq-t Aiar Abadagan (poem). 157 

— Khanavada (poem), 189 

— Pak (poem) 187 

'I^qVs Satire on Vahid (poem), 183 

Ishraq^i Kh avari. 9n. 1 

Isma'il Amir- Kh TzI Gtrami, 9. 20 

— Safavt, Sljah—, 16n. 4 
Ispintiman. See Spitama. 

Israfll. 105. 106 

Istanbal. 9. 15. 16n. 1. 19n. 3. 153. 


154n. 2. 172n. 3 

Istibdad-i Saghir (Lesser Auto¬ 
cracy). 132 

Istidlaliyya (poem). 26 

I'tisami. See Parvin-i Ttisami 
Parvin. 

—. See Yusuf-i Ttisami. 

Vtisamu s-Saltana. See Dust ‘All 
Khan {Vtisamu's-Sahana). 
rtisam-zada. See Abu’l-Qasim 
(Ttisam-zada) Niyazi. 
htihad (paper'. 64 

— (Editor of the Ummid), 67n. 1 
Ittihadu l-Islam (a prose work) 

145n. 2 

Izadi. Salim Khan —. 186. 187 

J 

J. A. See Journal Asiatique. 

Jackson. A. V. Williams—. 78 &. 
n. 2. 154 n. 4 

Ja'far Khamana’i. 47. 109. 113 

— f^an az Firang Amada (play). 
64 

— Qarajadaghi. 62 

— Sayyah, 116. 125 
Jahan,42 & n. 1 

Jahangir (Moghul Emperor of India) 
38n. 3 

— Jali’i (Jalili)-. 13. 32. 66 

— Khan Sur. 21. 106, 129 
Jahid. 6 

Jalal Mirza. 39 

Jalalu'd-Din Khan Huma’i Sana, 12. 
30 

Jalalu l-Mamalib. See Iraj Mirza, 
(Jalalu'l-Mamalib) Iraj. 

Jalili. See Jahangir Jalili (Jalili). 
Jalva. See Abu’l-Hasan Khan 
Jalva. 

Jamalu’d-Din ‘Abdu'r-Razzaq. 97 

— Asadabadi. Sayyid—. 2. 143, 
145 

— Husayn InjU. 38n. 3 
Jami, 16n. 4. 161 & n. 4. 176 
Jami'a>i Barbad, 65n. 2 
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Jami'at-i Nakis3. 65n. 2 
Jamshid, 152 
Jandaq.39 

Jang-i Baynul-Milali wa Tawstf^i 
Airupildn (poem). 175 
'Jannat. See Fasl-i Bahar Khanum 
{iranu d~Dawla\ dannat. 

Japan.2 

Jawahiri. See Mahmud Kh Sn 
JawShin Farrukh 
Jawshaqan. 10. 14 
Jesus, 185. 187. 191 
Jljah 'All Shdh fplay), 64 
Jild-i Duvvum-i Nasim-t Shimal, 
125n. 4. 160n. 5 
Journal Asiatique, 80n. 2 

— of the Royal Asiatic Society. 79n. 
6. 81n. 1 

JRAS. See Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

Judi. 109 

Jungle, (paper). 20n. 2 

— Movement. 20 & n. 2 
Junun-i ShS'irl (poem). 120 
Juvayni. 38 

K 

Kafan-x Siydh (poem). 170 
Kai-Ka’us. 151 

— Khusrav. 152 
Kaiser. See ex-Kaiscr. 

Kalila va Dimna. 96 
Kallmiyan Press. 68n. 1 

Kamall. See Haydar ’All Kamdli. 
Kamdlu’l-Mulk. See Muhammad 
Khan Ghaffarl (Kam3lu'l-Mulk). 
Kanun-i San'atl, 65n. 2 

— Shu'ara, 8n. 1. 109n. 7. llOn. 3 
Kar — Ku^ish (poem), 29 
Ksshln. 6. U. 14. 38. 125 
Kaslifu*l-Hiyal. 18-19 & n. 1 
K3siml. See Nusratu'llah Khan 

Kasim! Nusrat. 

Kava, 136 

K3viy3n! Press. 64n. 1 
KawSdh See Qubad. 


Kawakibu'd-Durriyya fx Ma'd§iril- 
Bahaiyya, 18 
Kay-Qubad. See Qubad. 

Kazan, 38n. 2 
Kazaran. 8. 14 

Kazimirski, A. de Biberstein—*. 

97n. 1. 173n. 2 
IQiain b. Ahmad. 82 
Khalil!. * See ‘Abdu’r-Rahira 
Khalkhali. 

I^amana’i. See Ja'far I^3raana'!. 
Khsqani, 4. 22n. 1 

Kharistdn (by QSsim Adib)—. 63n. 2 
Khdr-ban (ooem), 110, 111 
I^avarl. See Ishraq-i Kh Svar!. 
Khdvvam. See ‘Omar Khayyatt. 
Kkidmat-i Kkalq (poem). 182 
Khitab hi Bdnuvdn (poem), 165 
Khizdniyya (poem). 26. 44, 180 
Khordeh A vesta. 154 
Khur. 12. 14 

jOiurSsan. 6.13, 24. 28. 29. 135, 156 
^usravi. See Muhammad BSqir 
MirzS Khusravi. 

Khuzistan. 47 

Kinara-i Takht-i Jam^xd (poem). 31 
Kirimil (poem). 25, 146 & n. 3, 147 
KirmSn, 10. 11, 14. 27. 47. 63 & n. 2, 
120 n. 1, 123. 125 

KirmSnshah, 8, 11, 12. 14, 16 & n. 3, 
146 

Kisravi. See Ahmad Kisravl. 

— Ri^rwan. 52 
Kitab-i Arngdl u Hikanx, 21 
KONPL. See * Kratbii Otserb 
Noweishei Persidsboi Literature. 

Kosengarten. 37n. 4 

Kratbii Otserb Noweishei Persidsboi 

Literature. lOn. 3. 87n. 5 
Kremlin. See Kirimil. 

Kubad. See Qubad. 

Kuchik KhSn. 20n. 2 
Kuhl. See Husayn-i Kahi. 

Kulub-i Firdausi, 65n. 2 
Kunjbavx dar Zartusht. 153, I54n. 

Kupa, 11. 14 

(poem). 182 
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L 

La'dliy~y\ Ldhud, 172n. 3 
Lahutt. See Abu’l-Qasim Lahutt. 

La Jeune Captive, 17n. 3 
Lalabashi. See RizS-quII Khan 
Lalabashi Hiddyat. 

Lamartine. 31. 113 
La Mart des Rois, 17n. 3 
Langar-i 'Ishq (poem), 187n. 5 
La Politique Europ^enne en Perse, 28 

— Reine Margot, 65 
Lataif u Zard’if, 69 

La Uie Musicale dans la Civilisation 
des Sassanides (arc.)—, 79n. 5 
League of Nations. 3 
Le Cahier Person, 64n. 2 
L’Ecole des Langues Otientales. 
37n. 3 

Le Comte de Monte Cristo, 65 
Leconte de Lisle, 17n. 3 

— Lac (poem). 113 

— Livre de Gerchasp d'Asadx Junior 
de Tous, 37n. 3 

— hup et le Jeune Mouton, 17n. 3 
Lenin. 149 

Le rigne du roi Kawddh I et le Com- 
munisme MazdakUe, 150n. 1 
Les Gestes des Rois dans les traditions 
de ilran antique, 80n. 1. 4 

— M xserables. 65 

Les Ruhayatioi'Om^t Khayyam) 

25 

— Trois Mousquetaires, 65 
Le Vase brisd, 17n. 3 
Leyden. 80n. 5. 82n, 2 

LHP. See Literary History of Persia. 
Lisdn. See Ibrahim Khan Plir-i 
DavQd (Pur). 

Literary History of Persia, 21n. 3, 
37n. 2. 79n. 6. 92n. 3, 96n. 4, 
163n. 5. 176n. 1 

Literary Society of Tihran. Sec 
Anjuman-i Adabi. 

Literature of Persia (lecture). 
176n. 1 

Litten, W.— , 123n. 1 


London. 2n. 4. 5. 40n. 1. 79n.4, n2n. 

2. 128. 154n. 4. 176n. 1 
Louis XIV. 65 
— XV. 65 
Lubdb, 95n. 2 
Lucknow. 38n. 3 
Lu^at-i Furs, 38, 80n. 1, 96n. 3 
Lutf‘All j^an Suratgar. Dr.-. 6, 
12. 29n. 1. 31. i05. 110. 153 
Lyanozoff. 134 

M 

Ma'dni, 155 

Ma'arri. See Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri. 
Macan. Turner—. 37n. 3. 4 
Mackichan. Rev D.— . 79n. 1 
Mddar (poem). 188 

Madrasa->i Sanayi'-i Mustazrifa 
33n. 2 

Mafa^iru'l-Mulk, 132n, 3 
Mahbas (poem). 110 
Mahdi Khan Malik Hijazi Qulzum, 
11. 26. 52. 105. no! 121, 140. 166 ’ 
Mahd-i ‘UlyA. See Queen-Mother. 
Mah‘i bi-mihr (poem), 191 
Mahmad i^an Afshdr, Dr.—, 12. 28 

— j^an Jawahiri Farru^, 12, 29 
52. 156 

Majdi. 52 

Majlis. 17.21. 33n. 2. 66. 70. 105. 125. 

129, 132n. 3. 133. 190 
Majma'u'l-Furs, 38 

— -Fusahd, 37n. 3, 96 & n. 

1, 2. 177n. cont. of 176n. 2 

MaimiTa, 147 
aktabi, 162n. 1 

Malik Hijazi. Sec Mahdi Khan 
Malik Hijazi Qulzum. 

~ ^ah (Seljuq). 39n. cont. of 38n. 

6 

Malibu’ sh-^u‘ard Bahdr. See 
Muhammad Taqi (Maliku’sh-Sfiu- 
'ard) Bahdr. 

Malkom Khan. 2 & n. 5. 62. 64 
Mamdali. See Muhammad ‘Ali 
Shah. 
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Man Kivyam Cpoem).' 186 
Mansur (Hallaj), 187 . 

Manual of English Prosody, 112n. 2 
M*»r3gha. 41 

Mart. Y.—. 12n. 1, 172n. 4. 6, 7. 173 
& n. 3. 174 

Mashhad. 10. 11. 12.13.23n. 1. 28n. 2 
66. 135, 145n. 2 

MasnavUyi Tul-i ‘C7mr (poem). 16 
Ma^rur. See Husayn ^In Masrur. 
Masse. See Henri Masse. 

Mas'ud I, (of Ghazna). 97 

— II (of Ghazna). 37n. 5 

— Ill (of Ghazna), 97. 98 

— -I Dihatl. See Muhammad 
Mas'ud-i Dihici. 

— -i Sa‘d-i Salmon. 80n. 6. 97 

98n. 1 

Matinu'S'Saltana'. See ‘Abdu'U 
Hamid Khan {Mattnus-SaUana). 
Mayil. See Yadu’llah Khan Mdyil. 
Mazandaran. 110 
Mazdak, 130 
Mediterranean, 178 
Al^moire5 du Comity des Orientalistes, 
12n. 1. I72n. 4 

Menoutchehri (Book). 97n. 1. 173n. 2 
Message d' Orient. 64n. 2. 

Messiah. See Jesus. 

Middle Persian, Sec Pahlavl. 

Mihr. (monthly) 31n. 2,109n. 8, llOn. 
2. 156n. 3 

Mihr~i Mddar (poem)» 188 
— Vatan (poem). 138 
Mihrjird, 11. 14 
Mihr Juy (poem). 182 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 76 
& n. 'l 

Minorsky, Prof. V.—. 39n. cont. of 
38n. 6 

Minovi. M.—, 38n. 6, 65 
M nucMhrt 93n. 1. 97.173n. 2 
Mir’aeu’sli-Shi‘t. ^7n. 2 
Mirza-yi QajSr. See Abu'l-Hasan 
Khan Mirza-yi QajSr 
Ra’is) Hayrat. 

Mi'yar^i jamdli. 38 


Modi Memorial Volume, Dr.—. 79n. 1 
Moghul Court of India, 38n. 3 

i 

Mordtmann. 39n. 6 
Morgan Shuster, W.—. 134, 135 
Moscow, 25n. 1, 87n. 5. 138, 146 & 
n. 1, 3, 147 . '* 

Moses. 185 

Moulton, J. H. 78. n. 1 
Mu allifu d-Dawla. Sec ‘Abdu’l- 
Husayn lOian {Mu'allifud- 
Dawla). 

Mu‘ayyiri. See Bayug Mu'ayyiri. 
Mu'assomu's-Saltana. Sec MQsi 
(Mu‘azzarau‘s-Sultana) Dawlat. 
Mufdhhiru'I-Mulh, 132n. 3. 
Muhammad fthe Prophet\ 8n. 3. 43, 
130.144. 154. 161. 162. 164 

— ‘All DJamal-zadeh. 65, 75 

— ‘All Khan Bamdad, 11. 24 

— ‘All lOian 'Ibrat, 6. 9. 17, 29. 
116 

— ‘All Khan Nasih, 6. 12. 29. 70 

— ’AH Mirza, 133 

—‘All Mukram. 67n. 1 

— ‘All Shah, 106 &n. 1. 126 &n. 3. 
127n. cont. of 126n. 3. 128,129,132 
8cn. 1, 133. 134. 135 

— Amin {Adtb of T^s), 12. 31. 49. 
52 

— Baqir Mirza Khusravt. 33n*, 125 

— Danish Buzurg-niya Danish, 6, 
12. 28. 52. 182 

— Farrukht of Yazd, 5. 11 &n. 1. 25. 
52. 137. 141. 146. 148. 151 

— Hadi of Birjand. 174 

— Hashim Mirza Afsar, 6. 10 &n. 
1 . 2i. 70 102,164 &n. 2.167,173. 

. 174 n. 1. 182 

— Hijazi. 66 _ 

— Husayn Adibd Azad, 10, 21 

— Husayn Azod. 177 

— Husayn Khln Shahriyar.- 6. 12. 
31. 32n. 3.102.171-72 

— Husayn Khan (Siu‘a‘u7.Mulfc) 
Shu'a\ 6. 9. 18.140 

— Husayn Nadiri. 8n. 1.10. 22. 29n. 

i. 52. 140 
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Muhammad Husayn Qarib Rabbdni, 
6 . 7 &n. 3. 15 

• 

— Ja‘far Hasrac-23da Pazargadi 
Surud. 69 

— Jawad Shabab. 6. 8. 16. 116 

— Kasma'i,9, 20. 52 

— Kazim-i Tihraaiyan,. 174 

— IGjan Ghaffari (Kamdlu'l-Mulb) 
33 &n. 2 

— IQian Qazvlni. 15 &n. 1. 24n. 1. 

42n. 3. 92n. 1 • 

— Mas‘ud>i Dihaci. 66 

— Qasim 5drt;ari, 38 

— Rjza lshqi, ll&n. 4, 27. 48. 52. 
64. 70. 100, 137. 141, 155.158. 170, 
171, 184. 186. 193. 194 

— Riza of Kirman. 125 

— Tahir MIrza. 65 

— TaQiiMaliku'sh-Shu'arS'iBahdr, 5. 
6 . 10. 22n. 1, 24. 29n. 1, 32. &n. 
9. 52. 105. 109. 128. 129. 132. 141, 
160, 163n. 2, 171. 184, 185 

— Taqi ShQrida, 8 &n. 2. 9n. 3. 16, 
116, 181 

— YOsuf-zada Ghamam, 6 , 9, 15. 20, 
116 

— Ziya Hashtrudl, 33n. *, 109n. 5 
Muhtashim. See Gh ulam Husayn 

Muhtashim. 

Muhtashimu srSaltana. See Husayn 
I^an (Muhta^imu’s-Salfana) Is- 
fandiyarl. . 

Mu jam, 80n. 5.82n. 2. 92n. 1. 95n. 1. 
3,4 

Mujcaba Minovi, See Minovi M. —. 
Mukram. Sec Muhammad ‘Ali 
Mukram. 

Mulla Jami. See eJSmi. 

Mulls Nasru'd-Din (paper), 2-3 
Muna^^im. Sec ’Abdu’I-Wahid 
Munazzim. 

Munir of Ishqabad, 52. 133 
MunUi^abSt‘i . Afar. 33n.*, 109n. 

5-6,110 &n. 4-6 
MurshidSbad, 83n. 1 
Murta^a lOian (Tarjumanu’l- 
Mamalik) Farhang, 10, 23, 105, 107 


Musa(Mu‘arzamu’s-Saltdna)Dau'/at 
11. 26 

Mu'tamidu’d-Dawla. See Farhad 
Mirza {Mu'tamidu'd-Dawla). 
Muzaffaru'd-Drn ^ah, 118, 125. 126 
Mytilene, 79 

N 

Nadiri. See Muhammad Husayn 
Nadirt 

Nadir ^3h. 22, 29, &n. 1 
NafTsi. Sec Sa‘id-i Naftsl. 

NShid (poet). See Ibrahim NShld. 

— (paper). 66 

Nd'ihu s-Saltana. See Nasiru’l- 
Mulk {Nd'\bu s-Saltana), 

Na'im of Isfahan, 26 &n. 2 
Najaf, 9, 15. 168 
Najaf-qull Mirza. 82n. 3 
Nakisa. 79 

Ndma-i Bastan. See Saldr-ndma. 

— Khusravdn. 39 

— Parn, 41 

Namabddn (periodical), 19, 41, 43 
&n. 2. 82 &n. 4, 84n. 1, 85n. cont. 
of 84n,*. 89 &n. 1. 102n. 2. 103n. 
1. 104n. 1. 173n. 1 
Namiq Kemal Bey, 177 
Namuna^i Adabiyyat-i Tdjib, Hn. 2. 
25n. 1-2. 112n. 1. 146n. 3 & 5. 
147n. 1. 3.166n. 2 

Napoli (Naples). 39n. cont. of 38n. b 
Nasth {See Muhammad ‘Ali Khan 
Ndsik. 

• • . . 

Nasim-i Saba (monthly), 66 

— Shimdl (paper), 66n. 2. 68. 128n. 
4.129n. 1. 131n. 3. 135n. 1. 160n. 

5 

Nasiru'd-Dawla. See Ahmad Khan 
vNasiru’d-DawIa) Badr. 
Nasiru'd-Din {Furfatu'd-Dawla) 
Fursat, 33n.*, 82 

Nasiru’d-Dln JQian Saldr, 5, 10,13n. 

1. 23. 136. 187 

— Shah Qajat—. 2. 48n. 1. 86n. 1. 
118,123,124. 125. 143 
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Nasitu'l-Mulk {Naibu’s-Saltana), 63 
Nasrullah Kh an Falsafi, 12. 31 

— khan Fida'I (Naww5b Dawlat 
Yar Jang Bahadur), 40 

— Taqavl. HSjj Sayyid—. 25n. 4 
National Assembly. See Majlis. 
Nationalist Party of Khur3s5n, 24 
Natiq. 102 

Nau Bakar. See Now Bahar. 

N aubakht (Nawbakht) 105, 112, 116 
Naurtiz^ndma, 38, 39n. 1 
Nawal Kishore tPtcss', 91n. 2 
Naw Bakdr (paper), 24, 31n. 1. 109n. 

6 , llOn. 4.153n. 5 
Naunuz (paper), 149 
—See Hasan Muqaddam ‘All 

Nawruz. 

NawwSb Daulat YSr Jang Bahadur. 
See Nasru’llah FOian Fida'i 
(Nawwab Daulat Yar Jang 
Bahadur). 

Nayyaru'd-Dawla. See Sultan 
Husayn Mirza (Nayyaru’d-Dawla), 
Prince—. 

Nazimu’l-Islam of Kirman. 120n. 1, 
i24n. 1 

Nazir-zada, 172.173 
New York, 78n. 2 
Nicholas II, 135n. 2. 

Nicholson. R.A.—. 92 &n 4 
Nlmd (of Mazandatan). 105,110 
Nimtaj Khanura. 136.159 
Ni>56. Sec Payvasta-i Farhang-i 
E^rsL (a rhymed glossary by 

Amiri), 42 

— (by Ghulam Husayn Muhtashim), 
76 

Nishapur, 9. 13, 17, 128 
Nisjidt, 52 

Niyazi. Sec Abu’I-Qasim Kh an 
rcisam^zada Niyazi. 

Nizam. See Nizam-i Vafa Nii&m. 
Ntgami. 21, 161 &n.3 
Nizam^i Vafa Ni^dm, 11. 25.187 
Noldcke. 37n._l 

Nur-ba khsh Azdd, of Isfahan 105. 
113 


Nuri. See Faziu’llah Nucl. Shayl^—, 
—. See Husayn Kh an Sa‘adat-i 
Nuri. 

Nushirvan, 147 

Niisrat. See Nusratu’llah Kh an 
• • 

Kasim! Nusrat. 

Nusratu'llah Khan Kasim! JVusral. 
13. 33 

Nybcrg. M. H. S.—, 80 

O 

Odessa, 133 

Old Persian Inscription, the—(art.) 
also Eng. trns by Revd. D. 
Mackichan—. 79n. 1 
‘Omar I^ayyam, 25. 39n. cont. of 
38n. 6. 99. 181. 192 

Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung. 79 
n. 2 

Othello (drama). 63 

P 

Pahllav!. 79. 80 &n. 6 
Pahlavi-ndma. 116, 125n. 6 
Pdb Sbflu (poem). 182 
Pand^Nama^i Afsar, 70, 102n. 3, 
103n. 1,164n. 2.167n. 3. 174n. 1 
Pan-Istamism. 142-46. 

Panj-gana (versc-fonn). 21 
Parda-i 5intmd (poem), 31 
Paris. 25n. 4. 36n. 1. 50. 51. 75. 80n. 

1. 4. 97n. 1, 107 
Parvana, 32n. 2 

Parvdna u Barq (poem). 30 

Parvaz-i Nigdrish'i Pdrsi, 40 
Parvin. See Parvin-i I'tisami Parvin. 
ParvTn-i 1‘tisami Parvin. 6. 13 &n. 

1. 32 &n.’8, 9, 65 
Pasargadae, 69n. 3,150, 160n. 4 
Pashto.5 

Paydm bi Sir Edward Grey (poemj. 
160n. 2 

Paydm-iKuh (poem), 20 
Payvasta-i Farhang-i Pars!, 42 
Pazargad!. See Muliammad Ja far 
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Hasrat-zSda P5zarg3di Surud. 
Peace Conference of the Hague. 16 
Persepolis, 25 &n. 4. 31. 112, 113 
Persia. See IrSn. 

Persian Catalogue (by Rieu). 176n. 2 
Persian Melody-names of the Sassa- 
nian period. 79n. 7 

Persian Revolution. 2n. 5. 127n. 1. 

132n. 4. 143n. 1. 3 
Persia Society of London. 176n. 1 
Persien von der penetration pacifique 
. zum Protektorat. 123n. 1 
Pertsch, 91n. 1 
Pindar-i Rszl. 80n. 6 
PIshawar. 7. 15 

Pi^mdn. See Husayn I^an Bakhti- 
ylri Pizhmdn. 

Plato. 187. 

Poets of the Pahlavi Regime. 7n. 1. 
12n. 2. 20n. 1, 27n. 4. 29n. 4. 30n. 
1-4. 33n.*. 106n. 2. 109n. 1. 2. 
120n. 2. 136n. 3. 154n. 3. 155n. 2. 
157n. 1-3 & 6-9. 158n. 1-6 & 8. 
166n. 1. 167n. 3. 172n. 2. 173n 3. 
180n. 1. 2. 4. 7, 9. 10, 181n. 1-2, 
182n. 1-8, 183n.3.4.184n. 1.185n. 
4. 186n. 2, 3. 

Pourdn-Dokht-Ndmeh. lOn. 4. 44n. 3. 
45n. 1. 129n. 4. 136n. 1. 139n. 1. 
152n. 2, 154n. 3. 168n. 1. 186n. 2. 
3. 187n. 1-5. 188n. 1-3. 189n. 1. 
I91n. 1. 2. 194n 1 

PPMP. See Press and Poetry of 
Modern Persia, the —. 

PPR. Sec poets of the Pahlavi 
Regime. 

Press and Poetry of Modern Persia 
2n. 5. 66. 68n. 3. 106n. 2.3. 
113n. 2. 160n. 2, 128n. 3. 4. 
129n. 1. 5. 131n. 3. 132n. 2.133n. 2 
134n. 1-3. 135n. 1. 160n. 2. 176n. 
1. 189n. 2 

Prince Afsar. See Muhammad 
Hashim MIrza Afsar. 

Prince Arfa'. See Ri^ Khan 
(Prince Arfa‘) Dani^. 

Prince Sultan ^usayn MuzS, 


(Nayyaru'd-Dawla). See Sultan 

4 

Husayn Mirza (A/ a y y a r u'd- 
Dawla), Prince- 

Prophet. the—. See Muhammad 
(the Prophet). 

Prosody of the Persians. 85n. cont. of 
84n.- 

Pur. See Ibrahim Khan Pur-i 
Davud (Pur). 

Pur-i Davud. See Ibrahim Kh an 
Pur-i Davad (Pur). 

Purism. 38. 39. 40. 45. 83 
Purist Movement, 24, 35. 36. 45 

Q 

Qd uni. 4. 17. 44. 86n. 1. 175. 176 
Qabr-t Man (poem). 30 
Qabul Muhammad, 91n. 2 
Qaisar-ndma (poem). 116, 137. 157 
Qajar. 1. 3. 39. 68. 116. 123. 135. 139. 
169, 176 

Qalandar (False Takhallus of Abu‘1- 
Qasim^awqi). 53, 67n. 2 
Qalb-i Mddar (poem). 188 
Qanun (paper), 2, 3 
Qarajadaghi. See Ja'far Qaraja- 
daghj. 

Qarib. See ' Abdu'l-'Azim Kh an 
Qarib. 

— See Muhammad Husayn Khan 
Qarib Rabbani. 

Qam-i Bistum (paper). 141 
Qasim Adib of Kirman, 63 
Qays-i Razi. See Shamsu'd-Din 
Muhammad b. Qays-i Razl. 
Qazvin. 5. 10. 14, 40 
Qubad. 150 &n. 1. 175 
Queen-mother (Mahd-i ‘Ulya) 
mother of Nasiru’d-Din Shah 
Qajar, 86n. 1 

Qulzum. See Mahdi Khan Malik 
Hijazi Qulzum. 

QuqUliqu (poem). 134, 189 
Qur'dn, 131n. 1. 167n. 1. 2. 185n. 2. 3 
Qur6i. Sec ‘Abdu’l-Qayyum Qurbi. 
Qurratu'l-‘Ayn, 2 &n. 2 
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R 


Rabbanl.' See Muhammad Husayn 
Qarib Rabbanl. 

Rabino. H. L. —; 66 
Rtj'd .paper;. 138 

Ra'dl- See Ghulam ‘All Kh an - 
AzaraWishi. Ra'dl, Dr. —. 
Rah-Avard, 137n. 1 
Rdh-i Ahan (poem;, 30. 173 
Rahim Khan ChalabiyanlQ. 133 
Raihan or Rayhan. Sec Yahya I^an. 
SamMyan Raihan. 

RashTd-i Yasimi. See Ghulam Riza 
Khan Rashid-i Yasimi (Ydiimi). 
Rasht. 9. 10. 14. 66 &n. 2, 131. 136 
Rastibhiz (poem'. 27. 64. 155 &n. 3. 

158. 186. 193 
Rayy. lln. 4 
Revolution of 1906. 63 
Rieu. Charles—. 176n. 2 
R. Inscicucc Superiore Orientale de 
Napoli, 39n. cone, of 38n. 6 
Riva^u sh Shu'qrd. 176n. 2 
Riza *Ali-zada. lllp. 1. 112 

— jOian B ikishlu. 40 &n. 2 » 

— Khan (Prince Arfa‘) Ddnish, 8 
&n. 1, 15. 140. 153 

RizS-qulI Khan LalibashT HidHyat, 

‘37h. 3, 39. 96 

Riza Shah. 116. 139; 140. 141. 142, 
130' 

Riza>zada. Sec Sadiq Khan Riza- 
« _* 

' lada Shafaq, Dr. —. 

Rome,:.2n 6 
Riickerr. 91 &n. 1 
Rudabi, 95, 96.192 

RUhdnV Sec Ghulam Riza Khan 
Ru^ni. 

Pdrvdna (poem)» 32 
Russia, 2, 46. 128. 133. 134. 135 

Russian Legation. 132' 

— Revolution. 3 , 

Russo-Japanese War. 2, 4 
Russo-Persian Treaty, 138 

Rustam, 151,'._1^. 193 . 


S 


Sa'adat-i Nurl. See Husayn KhSn 
Sa‘adat-i Nuri. 

Sabb-i Tdza, 87 
Sabzavar, 10. 13 
Sad3-yi Isfahan (paper). 66 
Sa di. 87n. 1. 97. 114. 162n. 1.192 
Sadiq Hidayat. 64 65. 66, 75, 81n. 
cont. of 80n. 7 

— Khan {Adibul-Mamalib) Amiri. 
6. 8. & n. 3. 16. 18n. 1.22, &n. 

2. 40. 42. 43. 52. 125, 126 & n. 
3.129. 132 & n. 1. 133.144. 150 

-Riza-zada Shafaa. Dr. —, lOn. 

3. 11.’ 26 

- Sarmad. 6.12.32, 52.99.105.109, 

121.122.185 

— Rajab. 63 

Sa‘d-i Salman. See Mas‘Ud-i Sa‘d-i 
Salman 

Sadr. See ‘All Buzurg-niya {Sadru't’ 
-Tujjdr) Sadr. 

Sadru’d-Dln 'Ayixi, lln. 2. 25n. 1. 

'. 112n. 1.146n. 3. 147n. 3 
Sadru't-Tujidr. See ‘All Buzurg- 
niya {Sadru't‘Tujj3r) Sadr. 

Safar-i Ashb, ipoem). 32 
Safavid Dynasty. 176 
SdMb’i Khdna Bash (poem', 158 
Sa‘id- NafisT, i64, 66 
Saintsbury. 112n. 2 
Salandar false ta^allus of Muham¬ 
mad ‘All Khan 53. 67n. 2 

Sdlar. See Nssiru‘d-Din Khan Sa^dr. 
Sdldr-ndmd, lis, 143 &n. 2 
Salemann. Carolus —. 38n. 2 
Salimi. *A-—. lOOn, 1 
Salmas. 136, 159 
Sal^nqt‘i Husn (poem), 157 
Sdm. 152 

Samarqand, llln.' 1, 112n. 1. 146n. 2, 

3, 5 

Sami'i. Sec Husayn Khan SamPi 
(Adibu's- Saltan^) A td. 
Sam^amu's-Salfana, 131 
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Sana. See Jalalud-DIn Khan 
Huma'I Sana. 

San‘atI-z3Ja. See ‘Abdu'l-Husayn 
San‘atr-z5da. 

Sani'-i Harrat. 132n. 3 
Sardar-i Milli. See Sattar Khan 
Sardar-i Milli. 

5ar-i Mard~i Du Zana fpoem). 169 
Sarkash, 79 

Sarmad. Sec Sadiq I^an Sarmad. 
Sarvart. See Muhammad Qssim 
Sarvari. 

Sassanians. Sissanides. 79 & n 5 
Sattar jOian Sardar-i MilU. 130 
Sayyid Jamalu’d-DTn. See JamSlu’d- 
Din AsadabaJi. Sayyid—. 

Secrets of Longevity. See Ma^naviyi 
' Tul-i'Umr (poem) 

Shab (ooem). 180. 183 

Shabab. Sec . Muhammad Jawid 
Shabab 

Shab~i Alahiab (poem). 180 

^afaq. See Sadiq Khan RizS-zada 
Shafqq, Dr.—. 

Sh^faq^i Surkji, (paper). 24 
Sljah ’Abdu’I.’AzIm. 125 

SJidh’i Jrdn va Banu-yi Arman. 41. 64 
Sfiah-i Pariyun (Flase Takhallus of 
Bayng Mu'ayyiri). 53. 67n. 2 ' 
Shahnama, 37 & n. 2-4. 116. 14). 193. 
194 

S^ahrquli MtrzS (play). 64 
Shahriyar. See Miihtmmad Husayn 
Khan Shuhrivar. 

Shahriyar, 37 

Shahriyar^ndma, 37n. 5 

Shajara. See Husayn Shajara Bina.-- 

Sfyakaristan, 16 

Shakespeare. 63 

Shanis-i Fa^ri Lexicon Persicum, 
38n. 2. 

§ham$u’d-Dtn Muhammad b. Qays-i 
Razl. 80n. 5..82n. 2; 92 & n. 1. 95 
—Muhammad Fakhrl. 38 & n. 2 
•Siam* u Parvdna (poem). 16h 4 
Sbapilr. 43 

jSiar<7-j Bur (p?iper)..2 


Shaybani. See Abu Nasr Fathu'llah 
KhSn Shaybdni. 

Shayda, 6 

^ay^uUMulk. See‘Abdu'l-Husayr 
Khan (Skay^u'l-Mulk) Aiirang. 
Shaykhu'r-Ra’is. See Abu’l-Hasan 
I^§n MIrz3.yi Qsjnc{^aykhu’r- 
Ra'is) Hayrat. 

Shidush u Nahid, 23 
(poem),.180 
ShimrSn. 19n. 2 
Shinasi Effendi, 177 
ShirSz. 5. 8. 9. 10. 11, 12. 13n. 1. 14. 
16.21. 23. 38n.. 3. 67. 69. 70. 102n. 
3. 112. 136. 155. 156. 162n. 1 
Sh'fkat-i Kumidi-yi Ikhvan. 65n. 2 
Shish-gdna (verse-form). 21 
Short Anthology of Guran Poetry. 
A.—(art.) 81n., 1 

Shu'd'. See Muhammad Husayn 
Khan (Shu'a'u'l-Mulk). SJm d'. 
Shu'a'u'UMulk. See Muhammad 
^usayn Khsn (Shu'a'u'UMulk). 
Shu'S. 

^u‘la-i Inqilab (paper), 146n.. 2 
SJiurida. See Muhammad Taqi 
Shurida 

Shuster. See Morgan Shuster, W.—. 
SiAr-i Halal (masnavi poem). 16n. 4 
Sipahdar-i A*zam. 131, 132n. 1 
Sitara-i Irdn (paper). 24.103n. 2 
Soane. E. B. Major—. 8ln. 1 
Solomon (king). 174. 175,187 
Some notes on Persian Melody-names 
of the Sassanian period 'art.). 79n. 7 
Soviet Government, 3 
—Persian Treaty, 146 
—Republic, 146n. 1. 147 
Spenta (‘Abdu’l-Husayn IG)3n). ^2, 
191 

Spinoza. 187 

Spitama. 154. 155 

St. James, 64 

Storey. C. A.—. 40n. 1 

St. Petersburg, 127 

Studies in Islamic Poetry, 92n., 4 

Subh (poem). 180, 183 
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Suhh^na-i Sha'ir. 180 
Subh-dam (poem). 87 
Subhan (poem), 32 
Su^an. See Sukhanvar3n-i Iran 
dar ‘Asr-i Ha^ir 

Sukhanvar3n-i lr3n dar 'Asr-i 
Ha?ir—, 5n. 1-3, 6n. 1. 7n. 2, 3. 
8n. 2,9n. 3. 19n. 3, 21n. 1. 22n. 3, 
23n. 1, 3. 25n. 3, 26n. 3-7, 28n. 

2, 29n. 2-4, 30n. 1. 3-7, 31n. 
1-5, 32n. 1. 3-8. 44n. 1. 2. 52ti. 

3, 70a. 3, 87n. 2, lOOn. 1, L02n. 3. 
I03n. 1, lOfan. 2. lOSn. 1. 2. 109n. 

2. 4.6. llOn 2. 3. U2n. 1. 121n. 
1-3, 122, 128n. 1. 3.129n. 1. 3. 5. 
134n. 3. 136n. 3. 4. 137n. 4, 5. 
138n. 2. 3. 139n. 3, 140n. 1. 2. 
141n. 1. 148n. 1. 3, 4. 149n. 

1 3, 5, 150n. 2. 151n. 1. 2. 

153n. 1-3, 5. 6. 154 & n. 

1, 2, 155n. 4. 157n. 1. 4, 5, 7, 

160n. 2-4 7-8. 164n. 2. 167n. 

3. 168 n. 1. 169n. 2. 3. 170n. 1. 
171n. 1. 4.172 n. 1. 3. 5,173 & 
n. 3. 174n. 1. 180n. 1. 3. 5. 6. 8. 
181n. 1.182n. 4. 6. 7. 9. 10. 183n. 

1. 185n. 1. 5. I86n. 1. 183n. 1-3. 
190ii. 1. 2 

SulSsi (verse forms). 18 
Sully Prudhomme. 17n. 3 
Sultan Husayn Mirza {Nayyaru d- 
Dawla) Prince—, 33n. 1 
Suratgar. See Lutf 'All Khan 
Suratgar, Dr.—. 

Surat-i Jaraid-i Iran, 66 

5ur-i Israftl (weekly paper), 21. 66n. 

2. 68. 105. 106. 125n. 2. 129n. 5 
Surud. See Ghullm Husayn Khan 

SurUd. 

— See Muhammad Ta’far Hasrat- 
zada Pazargadi Surud. 

Surud-i Milli (poem), 150 
Surud-i Pt^an (poem), 182 
Susa, 79n. I 
Suzani, 17. 62n. 1 
Switzerland, 87 
Syria, 178 


T 


Tabriz. 8. 9, 10. 11. 12.13. 14.15. 20. 

64, 66 & n. 2, 109.113. 130. 131 
Tafrish; 9. 14 
Taft. 9. 14 
Tahmuras, 152 
Ta’iy (tribe), 190n. 3 
Tajik, lln. 2 
Tajr sh. 19n. 2 

Tajziyatu I-A ms3r va Tazjiyatul- 
A'sar, 38 

Ta^l-i Jam^id u Bulbul {poem), 
112 

Taliboff. See 'Abdu’r-Rahlm Talib- 

• * 

off. 

Ta'lim u Tarbiyyat. 76n. 1 
Tanbih (comic paper), 66n. 2 
Tan~i Mard~i Du-Zana (poem), 169 
Taqaddum (periodical), 29 
Taqavl. See Nusru’llah Taqavl, 
Hajj Sayyid—. 

Taqi Khan Ajnir-i Kabir, 86n. 1 
Taql Khan Aq-cvli Binish, 10. 23. 
49.52. 69. 182. 190 

Taql Khan {Ziy3~Lashkar), D3nish. 

6. 9. 18. 51'& n. 1. 67,140 
Taranah3-yi 75 

Taraporewala, I.J.S.—. I55n. 3, 

158n.8 

Ta’ribh-i Bidari-yt Jraniy3h, 120n. 1. 

124n. 1. 3 4. 125n. 8.143n. 1. 3. 

— Jahanguska-yi Juvayni. 38 

— Nadir Shah, 22 
— Vassaf, 38 

Tarjumanul-Mamalib. See Murta^a 
Khan (TarjurnSnul-Mamalib) 
Farhang. 

Tasawwuf (poem), 26 
Tapiif and Surud, 191. 192 
Tawfiq (paper). 66 
—. See Husayn Tawfiq. 

Tayyara (poem). 174 
Tayyara u 'Vq3b (poem), 30 
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Tayyibut, 87n. 1 
Taza Bahar (paper). 24 
TaZkiraiul-Mii'asvln. 176n. 2 
Tennyson. Ill 
ThValibi. 36n. 1 
Tiflis. 2 

T'l^ran. 6 . 7n. 2. 8 n 1. 9. 10 11 & 
n. 1. 12. 13. 17. 18 & n, 1.21n 2 
2’ & n 2. 3, 23n. 2.24n. 2. 25 & 
n- 4, 26n. 5. 27n. 1. 32n. 3. 8 . 9, 
3Sn. 6 . 39n. 4. 42n. 2. 48 & n, 2 
50n. 1. 51 & n. 1. 64. 65 & n. l' 
66 & n. 1 & 2. 67 & n. 3. 68 n. 
1. 2. 69n. 1. 70n. 2. 3. Sin. cone, 
of 80n. 7. 87n. 3. 4. 98n. 1 . lOOn 1 
106 & n. 1. 107n. 1. 109 n s' 
125n. 1 . 6 . n2 & n. 3. nV 

137n. 1 & 3, 139, 140. 141 , 1 , 2 . 
145n. 2. 149n. 2. 15ln. 1. 158n. 7. 
160n. 5. 172n. 1. 176n. 2. 183n. 1 
Tiyatr.i Qurhdn 'All Kashi or 
Bachcha-i Gadd, 64 
Tobacco Concession. 118 
Trebizonde. 143 

Tschajkin (Chaikin). K.-. lOn. 3 
87n. 5 

Tufan (oaner). 146 
Tuhfatu'l-'Iraaayn, 22 n. 1 
TulW (comic weekly). 66 
Tap-bandi-yi Majlis. 105 
Tur. 9n. 3 

Turkey. 143. 161. 177. 178 
TurkistSn. 30 
Turkoman. 135. 139 
Tns (Tous). 31. 37n. 3. 151 
TUysirkan. 11 . I 4 



*Ubayd-i Zak 3 nT. 62n. 1 
UljSyta. 38 


Umarl^ayysm. Sec’Omar Khay 
(/mmid (weekly). 53. 66 . 67. 189 
Umr-i Insdn (poem). 187 

University of Cambridge. 41. 64 
•Unsuri. 95 

Unvala. J. M.—, 79n. 1 


Upanishad, 187 

Urdi Bih,s_ht. 9n. 2. 87n. 3o. 8 Sn. 

1 

Urumiyya, 136 
USSR. 133. 146. 148 
(Jiwnubll (ooem). 173 


V 


Vaind or Vahid-i D.,.cagardi. See 

biasan Khan VahiJ-i Dastagardl. 
V -Mshnava. 187 

Patau (ooom). 160 

Patau (ooem), 158, 182 

Patan u ^dh (noeni). 158 
Victor Hugo. 31. 65 
Vienna, 39n. 6 
Vullers, 37n. 4 

Pusdq or Pusiiqud-Dawla. See 


W 

Want of blank verse. 183 
Warsaw. 47n. 3 

Wcissbach. F. H.— 79n. 1 
Woman Movement. 3. 7 n, 3 

X 

Xenophon. 79 & n .3 


^dd-i Patan (poem). 157 
' adu Ilah ^an Mayil. 11 , 24 

Ya ^anba'l-Ghurabd (poem). 135 
Yaghma of Jandaq. 39. 62n. 1 . 176 

See Habib-i Yeghma'i 
lahya Dawlatabadi. 9 & n. 17 , 

f«a 

183. 184. 188 

12 . 

28, 67n. 1. 105. 107. 149. 153, 163 
oc n. 2 

Yaki bud u Yaki nabud, 65 
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Yak Sitara (poem). 180 
Yaktd. See Ahmad Khan Ashrari 
Yakta 

Yak Zan has ast (poem). 182 
Yd Marg Ydlstiqldl (poem). 134 
Ydsd'i. See ‘Abdu'llah Khan 
Yasdi 

Yashts. 78. 154 

Ydsimt. See Ghulam R-za j^an 
RashIJ-i Yasimi (ydjjmi) 

Yasna. 154 

Yazd, 5. 11. 12, 14. 146, 148, 151 
Yonge. 79n. 4 
Youth Movement. 3 
Yusuf-i rtisami, 65 
Yiisuf-zSda. See Muhammad Yusut- 
zada Ghamdm. 

Yverdon, 106. 129n. 5 

Z' 

Zab, 152 

Zablh. See Zablh Bihruz. 

Zablh Bihiuz. 41, 64 
Zaighamu'd-Dawla, 151 
Zainu’l-*Abidin Hikmat Farih, 171 
Zdkdni. See ‘Ubayd-i Zaklni 
Zsl, 151 

Zaman Khan (play), 64 
Zaministdn (poem), 109 


Zandul^t Kh5num. 156 
Zan u Mard (poem). 164 
Zarathu^tra See Zoroaster. 
Zarganda. 132 
Zargh3mu’s-Saltana. 131 

Zari/(weekly paper). 69 
Zarra. See Abu'l-Qasim Zarra 
Zartusht. See Zoroaster. 
Zartu^t-nSma, 19n. 3 
Zawqi Sec Abu'l-Qssim Z(iu'(?i 
ZDM.G. See Zeicschrifc der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen¬ 
landischen Gesellschaft 
Zindagt^ (poem). 26 
Zir-i Asmdn-i Bdkhtar (ooem). 31. 
llOn.2 

Zir'-j Bar-i Zulm na-bdyad raft 
(poem). 182 

Ziyd’La^kar. See Taqi lOian {pya 
Lashbar) Ddnish 
Ziya Pasha. 177 

ZiySud-Din TabStabS'i, Sayyid—, 
137, 138 

Ziya’u’I-IGiafiqayn (paper). 2 
Zoroaster 19. 78n. 3. 115, 116.119. 

153. 155. 156. 193. 194 
Zoroaster (book). 154n. 4. 
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